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RANK was in the office the other day. He 
comes to talk things over when he has a 
gripe, or something bothers him. Frank is 
a junior. 

He was leaving school, Frank told us, 
to get a job in a defense plant. He had to do his share 
now, he felt. He couldn’t wait until he got out. He ad- 
mitted that there were enough workers to go around, 
but Frank feels strongly about some things. 

He told us that civilization is in danger. We agreed 
with Frank. 

But civilization has always been in danger. There 
never was a time when it was secure. So long as civiliza- 
tion is carried on in the minds of men—as it must — 
and so long as the minds of men pass away, there’is no 
assurance that a new generation will pick up what the 
old lays down. 

Every child is born a savage, a total stranger to the 
great heritage of the race. We have to learn it. We need 
to be educated. A civilized infant would be as much a 





freak as a four-legged one. Every generation is like a 


runner in a relay race. 

Progress is not continuous, There have been other 
times when the light has flickered and dimmed and 
night has closed in. Eight years ago huge bonfires of 
books lit up the streets of certain great cities in Europe. 
This event shocked many people in the democratic 
world, But such fires have been with us before. The 
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arts and crafts and literature, accumulated with toil and 
love, have been degraded in the past. 

Some think that because a thing is new it must be 
good. And that because it is fashionable, it is worth 
doing. But that wasn’t Frank’s problem. He saw how 
easy it is for a fake to push across a phony idea on young 
minds. The founders of the Nazi Party were not young 
men. But their followers were young men. The idea 
seemed new; it had verve. 

To Frank, the catastrophe that threatens civilization, 
the emergency needs of his country, are real things. 
That is good. Frank is a patriot. More than that; he is 
a decent young human being. And we are proud of him. 

What we tried to make him see is that every man has 
to time his contribution most effectively. It is true that 
sixteen men in industry are needed to keep one fighting 
man going. But there will have to be trained workers 
next year, and the year after, and the year after that. 
Boys of high school age are not yet ready to step into 
the high-speed technology of an armaments factory. 
They need training. They should finish school first. 

By the time we said goodbye, Frank agreed that the 
first line in the defense of civilization is still education. 
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A TRAIL OF SUNKEN SHIPS 


EN American ships have been sunk since the war 

began. Torpedo attacks have been made on two 
U. S. destroyers. Fifteen Americans have been killed. 

This map shows where and when all but one of these 
sinkings occurred. (The first American ship lost, City of 
Rayville, hit a mine off Melbourne, Australia.) 

Notice how these sinkings are scattered over the 
whole Atlantic Ocean, not confined to the routes be- 
tween America and Britain. This shows how different 


the 1941 submarine campaign is from that of 1917. 


Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright, 1941, by the Newspaper PM, New York 


In 1917 U-beats had to start from Emden or Wil- 
helmshaven in Germany. They had to sail 500 miles 
through the North Sea and around Ireland before they 
could reach their hunting ground. Only one-third of 
the U-boats were ever in action at one time. 

The Germans probably haven’t many more subma- 
rines now than they had in 1917. But they are able 
to make shorter trips oftener. Germany now controls 
3,000 miles of the Atlantic coast, from Norway to Spain. 
There are probably German bases along the west coast 
of Africa. The underseas raiders operate from bases 
much nearer shipping lanes. And the whole Atlantic is 


_ within their reach. 
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Moscow Still Stands Against 
Fierce German Attacks 


cursed locusts come on,” Mos- 
cow cried. The outer ring of the city’s 
‘ defenses had been pierced at several 
points. There was fierce fighting on the 
inner circle, only 60 miles from the city 
' pee. The Luftwaffe battered Moscow 
by day and night. But the hammer-and- 
sickle flag still flew from the Kremlin. 


Just how the battle was going no man 
outside of the German and Russian high 
commands knew. One day the Germans 
seemed on the point of crashing 
through. The next the Russian defenses 
stiffened. Military observers in London 
thought they saw signs that the German 
assault might be losing a little of its 
initial strength. The city was still in 
desperate peril. 

There was a major shift in the Russian 
nigh command. General Gregory K. 
Zhukoff. Chief ot the Secret General 
Staff, took command of the Moscow 
zone. Marshal Semyon Timoshenko was 
moved to the south to replace Marshal 
Semyon Budenny. Marshal Budenny 
and Marshal Voroshiloff, former com- 
mander in the north, were commissioned 
to organize new armies. Whatever else 
the shift meant, it seemed to show that 
the Russians had no intention of quit- 
ting. Otherwise they would not need 
new armies. 

The Germans also reported victories 


6 ERMAN soldiers die by the 
thousands, but still the ac- 
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on other fronts. But everywhere the 
final, decisive victory eluded them. 
Their greatest advances were made in 
the south. They finally captured the 
important city of Kharkov in the Donets 
industrial region. But even the broken 
Russian armies of the south were still 
fighting back. New attacks on the 
Crimea were reported beaten off by the 
Russians. Odessa has fallen but Lenin. 
grad still held out. 


U.S.S. Kearny Attack 


“The next of kin have been notified.” 
These ominous words have appeared 
for the first time in American news- 
papers. The first American casualty list 
of the Second World War has been 
issued by the United States Navy. It 
contained the names of men missing and 
injured in the torpedo attack on the 
American destroyer Kearny. 

The full story of the Kearny incident 
is still untold. The Navy Department's 
announcement added little to the 
meagre first report. All it said was that 
“the U.S.S. Kearny, destroyer attacked 
by a submarine, undoubtedly German, 
early Friday morning, has reached port. 

“Dispate es received from the ship 
report eleven members of the crew miss- 
ing, one man critically injured, one man 
a injured and eight 
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men who received minor 
injuries but who are in no 
danger.” 

Reporters asked Secre- 
tary of State Hull whether 
a-protest on the Kearny 
would be sent to Germany. 
Mr. Hull remarked acidly 
that one did not very often 
send diplomatic notes to 
an international highway- 
man. 

A couple of days after 
the Kearny incident came 
word of two more sink- 














ings. 

The merchant ship Le- 
high, flying the American 
flag, was torpedoed and 
sunk by a submarine in the 

. South Atlantic. It was on 
its way from Spain to the 
Gold Coast of Africa. The 
American-owned freighter 
Bold Venture, flying the 
flag of Panama, was sunk 
about 500 miles south of 
Iceland. All the crew of 
the Lehigh were saved. 








Hungerford in Toledo Blade 


Waiting For His Cue 


Eighteen sailors from the 
Venture are missing. 


Neutrality Fight 


The chief result of the attack on the 
Kearny was to speed up action on the 
ship-arming bill. It also increased the 
demand for outright repeal of the whole 
Neutrality Act. 

The House.of Representatives spent 
only one day and one hour in debate on 
the bill to repeal the section of the Neu- 
trality Act which forbids the arming of 
American merchant vessels. A few hours 
after the attack on the Kearny the bill 
was passed by 259 votes to 138. Votes 
in favor of bill were cast by 219 
Democrats, 39 Republicans, one Ameri- 
can Labor. Opposing it were 21 Demo- 
crats, 113 Republicans, 3 Progressives, 
one Farmer-Labor. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee held secret hearings on the bill 
for a week. The Senate then pr to 
debate it. Opponents of the bill in the 
Senate said they had no intention of fili- 
bustering against it. But a prolonged 
fight was expected on the Senate floor. 

In the meantime those who wish to 
go beyond this bill and repeal the whole 
Neutrality Act began to make them- 
selves heard. 

The President himself wants at least 
two other sections of the act done away 
with. One of these“prevents American 
ships from calling at belligerent ports. 
The other forbids American ships to 
enter “combat zones” designated by the 
President. Mr. Roosevelt had not in- 
sisted on immediate action on these sec- 
tions. He thought it would be much 
harder to get that through Congress 
than it would be to end the ban on arm- 
ing ships. But as sentiment against them 
increased, he made it clear that he was 
in favor of the movement to dispose of 
all three sections at the same time. 

Republicans as well as Democrats in 
Congress were pushing this movement. 
Three Republican Senators (Bridges of 
New Hampshire, Austin of Vermont, 
Gurney of South Dakota) introduced a 
bill for repeal of the Neutrality Act as a 
whole. A similar bill was presented by 
three Democratic Senators (Lee of Ok- 
lahoma, Pepper of Florida, Green of 
Rhode Island). 


Republican Revolt 

The Néutrality Act is a “h itical 
and degrading” law. It helps by 
hampering American aid to Britain. It 
must be r ‘ 

That was Wendell L. Willkie’s mes- 
sage to Republican members of the Sen- 


ate and House of Representatives. Six 
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governors, 24 members of the Republi- 
can National Committee and Republi- 
can leaders from 40 states endorsed the 
message. 

By issuing this statement Mr. Willkie 
fired the first shot in what promises to 
be a knock-down-and-drag-out fight for 
control of the Republican party. 

On one side are Mr. Willkie and 
those Republicans who think as he does. 
They agree in general with President 
Roosevelt's policy toward the war. Their 
only objection is that the Administration 
does not move fast or firmly enough. 

Senators Bridges of New Hampshire, 
Austin of Vermont and Gurney of South 
Dakota are three Republicans who agree 
with the leader of their party. The 
think, for instance, that the President's 
piecemeal way of getting rid of the Neu- 
trality Act is too cautious. They have 
introduced a motion in the ‘Senate for 
outright repeal of the whole act. 

But there are many Republicans, in 
Washington and elsewhere, who do not 
agree with Mr. Willkie. 

Some of them are real isolationists, 
who want to do nothing that might lead 
us toward war. Others, their critics 
charge, vote against Administration bills 
for purely political reasons. 

Mr. Willkie warned these Republi- 
cans that the “ugly smudge of isolation- 
ism” must be wiped from the party's 


face or it will be wrecked. 


The Currier Contract 


Before Sidney Hillman became asso- 
ciate director of the OPM he was head 
of a great clothing workers’ union. It 
was only natural, therefore, that he 
should be put in charge of defense labor 
problems. 

Many of these problems have been 
tough ones. But the case of the Currier 
Lumber Company is giving Mr. Hillman 
more headaches than all the rest put 
together. 

The trouble began when the Federal 


Works Agency asked for bids on 300° 


houses to take care of defense workers 
in Detroit. The Currier Company was 
the lowest bidder. One reason why it 
could underbid its rivals was that it 
made prefabricated houses (houses 
ready-made in sections which have only 
to be put together on the building site). 

The American Federation of Labor 
immediately objected. The AFL does 
not like prefabricated houses because 
they take jobs away from building work- 
ers. And besides, Currier employes. be- 
longed to the CIO. 


. youths as he was walking 


The AFL reminded the OPM that 
they had made a deal last summer. The 
unions had agreed not to strike on de- 
fense jobs. In return the OPM had 
practically promised to let them handle 
all such jobs. The unions threatened to 
strike if the Detroit contract went to 
Currier. 

Mr. Hillman thereupon cancelled the 
contract with the Currier company. 

He was at once attacked from all 
sides. The CIO charged that he was 
conspiring with the AFL against them. 

But Mr. Hillman stood by his guns. 
He took full responsibility for what he 
had done. His job, he said, was to keep 
industrial production running and free 
from labor disputes. If he had gone 
through with the Currier deat, “indus- 
trial warfare” would have developed. 


Stream of Blood 


In the words of Marshal Henri Phi- 
lippe Pétain, “a stream of blood is flow- 
ing again over France.” Two German of- 
ficers have been assassinated. In re- 
prisals, 200 French hostages are to die. 

The victim of the first assassination 
was Lieut. Col. Karl Friedrich Hotz, 
commander of German troops in the 
occupied seaport of 
Nantes. He was shot and 
killed in broad daylight in 
a public square. The as- 
sassin, a young French 
civilian, escaped. 

All shops, theatres and 
cafes were immediately 
closed by the Germans and 
a curfew set up. A reward 
of 15 million francs was 
offered for information 
leading to the arrest of the 
killer. The next day 50 
French hostages held in 
prisons or concentration 
camps were taken out and 
shot as a reprisal. And the 
Germans announced that 
50 more would die if the 
assassin was not captured 
within three days. 

Two days later a major 


in the German army was 
waylaid and shot by four 


down the Boulevard St. 
Georges in Bordeaux. The 
youths escaped. The Ger- 
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tages in Bordeaux were ordered shot im- 
mediately. Fifty more were condemned 
to death unless the four youths were 
arrested within three days. 

No progress was reported in the po- 
lice searches ih either city. Marshal 
Pétain pled with his people to stop the 
useless killings. 

The Free French leader, General 
Charles de Gaulle, broadcast a similar 
appeal from London. “This for the 
single but very good reason,” he ex- 
plained, “that for the time being it is 
only too easy for the enemy to retaliate. 
As soon as it is possible to attack from 
the outside and from the inside you will 
receive the appropriate instructions.” 


Speeding Aid to Russia 


United States aid to Russia is speed- 
ing up all.along the line. 

We had already advanced $10 million 
to Russia to be used in buying supplies 
here. Now $30 million more has been 
advanced. Russia is shipping gold here 
to cover these loans. They are being 
paid off before they are due. 

But if payment for ie re is no 
great problem, celivery of them is. 
Some were being shipped across Iran. 
But most were going across the Pacific 
to Vladivostok. Then suddenly the Mar- 
itime Commission announced that no 
more shipments would be made to 
Vladivostok. Hereafter, it said, they 
would all be sent from Boston across 
the Atlantic and Arctic Oceans to Arch- 
angel, Russian port on the. White Sea. 





Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 
Hitler has good reason to be annoyed by the signing 
mans took the same ac- of the U.S.-Argentina trade treaty. Closer coopera- 
tions as they had in tion between these two powerful New World nations 
Nantes. Fifty French hos- will be a strong barrier against Nazi penetration. 
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Map shows Afghanistan's strategic importance in Near East affairs. 


Observers were puzzled by this sud- 
den shift of routes. There were rumors 
that it had been made to avoid clashes 
with the Japanese navy. 

Secretary of State Hull denied that 
Japan had anything to do with the 
change. The Maritime Commission said 
it was done to stimulate the shipping 
business in Boston and to get aid to 
Russia by the shortest route. 

The White House seemed to be an- 
noyed that the announcement had been 
made public by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. “I would just as soon send a tele- 
gram to Hitler as to announce it,” 
per ig Early, Presidential secretary, 
said. All he would add to this was, “I 
can only say that shipments of war 
materials will go to Russia, as the Presi- 
dent has said, on schedule and in such 
quantities as promised by the American 
mission to Moscow.” 

Meantime the second $6 billion lend- 
lease bill (which does not include aid to 
Russia) was speeding through Congress. 
The Senate approved by 59 votes to 13. 
It was returned to the House with a 
request that it be sent to conference to 
iron out a few changes. 


Afghan House Cleaning 


The government of Afghanistan has 
decided to expel all Germans and Ital- 
ians from the country. This is bein 
done at the request of Great Britain and 
Russia. About 90 Germans and an un- 
known number of Italians are affected. 
They will be given safe-conduct home 
through British-controlled territory. 

This means that the last loophole in 
the wall stretching along Russia's south- 
ern border from Turkey to India has 


been plugged. 
The plugging process began when 
a British and Free French took over 
yria. 


The second step was the occupation 
ot Iran by the British and Russians. 


The house cleaning in Afghanistan 
completes the job. 

Afghanistan itself is important to 
Britain chiefly because it is so near 
India. Axis .~— in Afghanistan 
might stir up the wild tribesmen along 
the northwestern frontier of India. If 
the Germans should get far enough into 
Russia, Afghanistan would be a con- 
venient gateway for them into India. 

Afghanistan has no railroads or navi- 
gable rivers and few roads. It uses 
camels and ponies almost entirely for 
transportation. It will therefore be of 
no use to the Britisk as a supply route 
to Russia. 

Afghanistan is about 700 by 600 
miles in size. It has a population of 10 
million, mostly Moslems. The peacetime 
strength of its army is about 60,000. 


Canadian Ceiling 


Canada, like the United States, is 
worried about inflation. But it hasn’t 
taken Canada so long to do something 
about it. 

In the first weeks of the war a War- 
time Prices and Trade Board was set 
up. This board did a pretty good job of 
keeping some prices down. (Rising 
prices are the first step in inflation.) 

But it could not keep the lid on en- 
tirely. By Sept. 1 of this year rg 
prices had jumped 17 per cent, f 
prices 24 per cent. 

So the Canadian government took 
another step. Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King announced that beginning Nov. 
15 the prices of all g and rents 
and of most patty (such as electric- 
ity, gas, steam t, water, telegra 
ees and telephone service) in 
have to. stay at the level they had 


reached between Sept. 15 and Oct. 11. 

The two prices which’ are 
hardest to control in the United States 
are those of farm products and of labor 
(wages). Both of these are included in 
the Canadian plan. — 

Farm prices may not be increased. 
But the government promises to see to 
it that they do not go down either. 

Wage increases will not be per- 
mitted. But if the cost of living goes up 
employers will be required to pay a 
bonus to all.employes. 

Meanwhile, in the United States, the 
Housé Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee ended its long-drawn-out hearings 
on a price control bill. It was decided 
unanimously to begin drafting a bill on 
Oct. 28. si 

The committee’s biggest problem will 
be what to include in the bill. Should it 
cover every kind of price, as in Canada? 
Or shall the control be made “selective” 
by leaving out such items as wages and 
prices of farm products? 


News Roundup 


The Emperor of Ja announced 
that *elonbile ove hal eeotitag would 
be the subject for this year’s national 
poetry competition. There were plenty 
of clouds over Japanese mountains. The 
new government seemed to have as 
hard a time as the old making up its 
mind what policy to follow. A news- 
paper which speaks for the Japanese 
army said Premier Tojo would keep on 
trying to solve Japan’s differences with 
the United States. But many Americans 
were skeptical. Secretary of the Navy 
Knox said: “The situation out in the 
Far East is extremely strained. We »ve 
satisfied in our own minds that the 
Japanese have no intention of giving 
up their plans for expansion. If they 
pursue that course a collision is in- 
evitable.” 


The government of Iceland has re- 
signed. Premier Hermann Jonassen 
found the problems raised by the An- 

o-American occupation too much for 

im. Members of his coalition govern- 
ment were unable to agree on methods 
for dealing with the ane cost of living, 
salaries and other problems raised by 
the influx of British and American 
troops. Mr. Jonassen has. been Premier 
of Iceland for seven years. Iceland was 
an independent nation when he_ took 
office, but it had the same King as Den- 
mark. When the Germans took over 
Denmark, Iceland canceled the union. 
A republic was set up on May 17, 1941. 
A week later Sweinm Bjoernsson was 
g 


ested Sena So he eae 
Christian X of Denmark. 
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“Four in a Garden,” by Charles 
Smehyl, who won a scholarship in 
1935 Scholastic Awards, while a student 
i: at the Aliquippa (Pa.) High School. 

_Ist prize painting of the 1941 Carnegie Institute Exhibition. The 
artist, Tom Loftin Johnson, teaches at Rollins College, Fla. The painting shows a 
Negro family taking home the body of their father the morning after a lynching. 


HE holocaust in Europe has pro- 
vided a windfall for American Art- 
ists. In contrast to the exhibits of 
former years, the 1941 Carnegie Insti- 
tute Exhibition, at Pittsburgh, Pa., is de- 


N E W A M E R I C A N voted to “Directions in American Paint- 


ing.” The work of 302 living American 
PAI N TI N G artists from thirty-one states is dis- 
S$ played. None of these artists has ever 
appeared in a Carnegie exhibition 
before. 


“The Green Mountains,” painted by Dean Fausett, 3rd prize winner. This is his first Three of the painters whose work 

award in any exhibition, though he is represented in several museums. He has was selected for display are former 

studied under Kenneth Hayes Miller, one of the judges of 1941 Scholastic Awards. Scholastic Art Awards winners. Charles 
Smehyl, whose painting “Four in a 
Garden” is reproduced above, won a 
scholarship to the Cleveland School of 
Art in the 1935 Scholastic Awards. He 
was a student of Aliquippa High School, 
Aliquippa, Pa. Anthony Vaiksnoras, 
winner of a scholarship to the Cleve- 
Jand School of Art in the 1939 Awards 
was a student of East Technica! High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio. Frank A. 
Trapp, winner of a scholarship to Car- 
negie Institute of Technology in the 
1939 Scholastic Awards, was a student 
of Dormont High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(See back cover for announcement of 
this year’s Scholastic Awards.) 

The Jury which awarded the prizes 
was composed of several distinguished 
artists. They were Charles E. Burchfield, 
of Buffalo, N. Y.; Charles Hopkinson, of 
Boston, Mass.; Kenneth Hayes Miller, of 
New York City (Mr. Miller was also one 
of the judges of the 1941 Scholastic 
Awards); and Millard Sheets, of Clare- 
mont, Calif. John O’Connor, Jr., Acting 
Director of the Department of Fine Arts 
of Carnegie Institute, was chairman. 
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By Philip Dorf, Author of Visualized History Series 


IN SMALL NEW ENGLAND COMMUNITIES 
THE WORK OF THE TOWN OFFICIALS WAS 
CLOSELY EXAMINED AT TOWN MEETINGS 
ATTENDED BY MOST OF THE CITIZENS. 


meet OT 


ELECTION DAY, 1941-This year our Elec- 
tion Day comes in is known as an 
“off year,” because only local officials (in 
cities and counties) will be chosen. No 
members of Congress are elected this year. 

But this “off year” election is still very 
important. Local officials in your town or 
city are busy every day supplying services 
to the people: police and fire protection; 
public schools; good roads; safe drinking 
water. So if voters want better local gov- 
ernment, they must see that better officials 
are elected to office. Re ee 

One of the most interesting elec- 

tions this year is in New York. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia is seek- 
ing re-election for a third 


BEFORE LONG, CORRUPT POLITICAL BOSSES WERE LOOTING CITY TREAS- R YEARS OF THI 


URIES. THE MOST NOTORIOUS ANDO ORIVEN FROM OFF 
OF THESE GROUPS WAS THE IN 1671. HE DIED IN PRISC 
NEW YORK TWEED RING, WHILE AWAITING TRIA 


IN PHILADELPHIA, AT ABOUT THE SAME 


TIME, THE GAS TRUST, HEADED By BOSS 


MS MANES, HAD ITS TENTACLES IN EVERY 
BRANCH GF THE CITY GOVERNMENT. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE MOVEMENT HELPED IMPROVE MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT BY PLACING MANY MINOR PUBLIC OFFICES UNDE 
THE MERIT SYSTEM, BASED VPON COMPETITIVE SXAMS, 


PHIA ELECTED A | 
1ON IN (681. BUT 
0 MEANS ENDED. 
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RESTLESS LABOR 


IMPAIRS DEFENSE 


Production Losses from 
Strikes in Defense Industries 
Raise Demand for Stronger 
Mediation Machinery Setup 


TRIKES continue to delay the 
4 production of guns, tanks, air- 
lanes, and ships for the 
United States Army and Navy, and 
for the nations fighting Hitler. The 
Labor Division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management reported last 
week that 29 disputes were hamper- 
ing work on Asbinss orders. But it 
added that “only seven plants involv- 
ing about 11,000 workers have any 
great effect on the defense effort.” 
~ It is true, however, that a dispute 
in only one small plant often delays 
work in many other defense plants. 
For instance, the Hillsdale Steel 
Products plant in Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan, employs only about 700 men. 
But a dispute involving the jobs of 
only 26 workers in this plant threat- 
ened for several days to halt the 
production of 70 per cent of the 
army’s light tanks and armored cars. 
Time in defense strikes can 


Sixteen men_ in 
overalls stand be- 
hind every man 
in uniform. Chart 
by Pictograph 
Corp., reproduced 
by courtesy of the 
Survey Graphic. 
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DEFENSE LABOR NEEDS HAVE MULTIPLIED 


WORLD-WAR 


5 WORKERS SUPPLIED 1 SOLDIER 


16 WORKERS SUPPLY | SOLDIER 











statement declared, ““This is not the 
time to take chances with the na- 
tional safety through any stoppage 
of defense work. ...’” 

But the OPM did not call for the 
passage by Congress of any “no 
strike” law. Instead, it called on 
workers and employers to sit down 
and talk over their differences. It 
points out that the Government has 
established a voluntary system for 
the settlement of disputes, “and it 
expects all parties involved in the 
production of defense material to 
take no action which will impede 
production.” 

Let us outline the duties of the 
Government agencies handling labor 
disputes, and then consider the prob- 
lems they must solve. 

(1) The National Labor Relations 
Board was established by the Wag- 


ner Act of 1935. The Board protects 
the worker's right to join a union of 
his own choosing. Employers are not 
allowed to fire union members, or to 
discourage workers from joining a 
union. The N.L.R.B. handles dis- 
putes that occur while a union is try- 
ing to organize the workers in a plant 
or industry. It also holds secret- 
ballot elections to determine whether 
a union is favored by a majority of 
the workers in a plant. 

When a union wins an election, it 
then has the right to bargain collec- 
tively with an employer. ‘The N.L. 
R.B. takes no part in these discus- 
sions. But it does insist that the em- 
ployer bargain in good faith, and 
put any agreement (on wages, hours, 
etc.) in writing. After an agreement 
or contract is signed between a union 
and an employer the N.L.R.B.’s job 





never be regained. This — 
fact has disturbed the 
country. Recent public 
opinion polls show that 80 
per cent of the voters be- 
lieve the government 
should forbid strikes in de- 
fense industries. Several 
Congressmen have intro- 
duced bills to ban strikes 
during the present emer- 
gency. 

Government officials also 
are alarmed by present 
strikes, and the threat of 
other more. serious strikes 
in the vital coal, steel, and 
airplane industries. The 
Office of Production Man- 
agement has sternly 
warned strikers that they 
are aiding Hitler by delay-— 
ing the production of wea- 
pons needed to fight the 
German Army. “Our Presi- 




















Sane Sema al 


is done. It has no power to 
settle disputes concerning 
the agreement or contract. 
This is the job of another 
agency. 

(2) When a union and 
an employer get into a dis- 
pute, the Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department of 
Labor goes to work. Dr. 
John R. Steelman, Director 
of Conciliation, sends one 
of his mediators to sit in on 
the union-employer confer- 
ences. The mediator has no 
power to force an agree- 
ment. He merely listens to 
both sides, offers sugges- 
tions, and tries to lead the 
union and employer toward 
an agreement. If the dis- 
pute involves an important 
defense plant, the Labor 
Division of the OPM may 
also take a hand. It will 











dent has said,” the OPM 


Herblock for NEA 


send mediators to help out 
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Arms and the Man 


the mediator from the Conciliation Ser- 
vice. If the union and employer still are 
unable to reach an agreement, the dis- 
pute is turned over to another agency. 

(3) The 1l-man National Defense 
Mediation Board was established in 
March, 1941, by President Roosévelt. 
Its Chairman now is William H. Davis, 
New York City lawyer. It contains an 
equal number of representatives of 
labor, industry, and the public. The 
N.D.M.B. picks up a dispute where the 
Conciliation Service and the OPM me- 
diators leave off. It selects three or five 
(a panel) of its members to hear both 
sides of a dispute. If a voluntary agree- 
ment cannot be obtained, the Board 
asks both parties to agree to arbitration. 
That is, an umpire is appointed to settle 
the dispute, and both sides must agree 
in advance to abide by his decision. 

If either or both parties refuse to 
arbitrate, the Board then makes public 
its findings. In the North American Av- 
iation strike at Inglewood, California, 
the Board declared the. union was re- 
sponsible for the failure to settle the 
strike. When the union refused to obey 
the Board’s recommendations, President 
Roosevelt ordered the Army to re-open 
the plant. 

In the Federal Shipbuilding and Dry- 
dock Company strike at Kearny, New 
Jersey, the Board held the Compan 
responsible. Then President Roosevelt 
ordered the Navy to take over and 
operate the shipyard. 


Why Defense Strikes? 


Wage demands have caused a num- 
ber of strikes. Workers are seeking 
higher wages on the ground that in- 
creased dane industry profits should 
be shared. They also argue that the 
rise in the cost of living makes neces- 
sary the granting of wage increases. 





Wage disputes, however, have not 
caused most of the trouble. 

Two other causes of strikes have not 
been easy to handle. 

(1) The “civil war” between the 
American Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
The A.F.L. and the younger C.LO. 
each claim 5,000,000 union members. 
The A.F.L. accuses the C.1.0. of trying 
to invade industries already organi 
by A.F.L. unions. The C.1.O. makes 
similar charges against the A.F.L. Why 
can’t the N.L.R.B. settle these disputes? 
Isn't it supposed to hold elections ard 
determine which union is favored by a 
majority? That’s so. But sometimes the 
union that has lost an election has re- 
fused to accept the results. 

Consider the Hillsdale Steel Products 
case, mentioned earlier. The Hillsdale 
plant makes transmission parts for its 
parent company, the Spicer Manufac- 
turing Company of Toledo, Ohio. And 
Spicer transmissions are shipped to sev- 
eral other companies producing light 
tanks and armored cars. Last April, the 
A.F.L. United Auto Workers Tefeated 
the C.I.O. United Auto Workers in an 
N.L.R.B. election at the Hillsdale plant. 
But the Spicer plant in Toledo en a 
contract with the C.1.0. 

A few weeks ago the C.1.0. charged 
that 26 of its members were driven 
from the Hillsdale plant by A.F.L. 
workers. So it called a strike. The A.F.L. 
men at Hillsdale stayed on the job. But 
the C.1.O. leaders at the Spicer plant 
refused to let their members handle 
transmission parts made by A.F.L. 
workers at Hillsdale. Mediators from 
the Conciliation Service were unable to 
untangle this quarrel. A.F.L. officials 
insisted that the N.L.R.B. election gave 
them the sole right to represent workers 
at the Hillsdale plant. Other A.F.L. 
unions threatened action against the 
Hillsdale plant if its managers bowed 
to C.1.0. demands. Finally, the dispute 
was turned over to the N.D.M.B. It 
persuaded the C.1.0. to halt its strike 
at the Spicer plant while the Hillsdale 
dispute was being examined. 


“Closed Shop”. vs. “Open Shop” 


(2) Labor union demands for the 
closed shop, or some form of “union 
security” during the present emergency. 

Under a “closed shop” contract 
union members can be hired by the 
employer. In most cases, however, 
unions have been willing to compro- 
mise and accept a “union shop” instead 
of the closed shop. Under a union shop 
contract the employer can hire a non- 
union worker. But the worker must join 
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that an is fairer and more 
st ae Pegaso shop t or 
industry the worker does not have to 
join a union, but can if he wants to, 

Labor leaders say an employer who 
favors the open shop wants to go back 
to the days before the Wagner Act. 
Employers reply that the Wagner Act 
is “one-sided.” It tells employers what 
they cannot do, but it puts no restric- 
tions on unfair unions. 

How shall the N.D.M.B. handle dis- 
putes over the closed. shop, union shop 
and open shop? Many employers de- 
clare that the Board should take no 
side in this controversy. They recalled 
that the World War Labor Board of 
1917 laid down this rule of action: A 
union shop, where there was one, 
should continue. So should an o 
shop, where there was one. They i. 
lieve the N.D.M.B. should have taken 
a similar stand. But supporters of the 
Board say the present problem is not 
ee ae 1917. At that 
time, lain, s was 
very fas Dae, Few large eae indus- 
tries were organized by the unions. 
Nor was there a Wagner Act to protect 
unions from anti-union employers. 

Chairman William H. Davis of the 
N.D.M.B. has announced that “the 
emergency should not be used to tear 
down or build up a union.” But he tried 
to settle the open shop-closed shop fight 
by asking unions employers to ac- 
cept a “union security” plan. 

. For instance, an N.D.M.B. el rec- 
ommended a “maintenance of member- 
ship” agreement at the Federal Ship- 
buildin ing and Drydock Company yard. 
This provided for no closed j or 
union shop. Under the agreement all 
union members would have to keep up 
their dues payments or lose their jobs, 
but non-union workers would not be 
forced to join the C.1.O. union. Federal 
Shipbuilding Company officials de- 
nounced this “union security” plan as 
“undemocratic.” “a 

Employer resentatives on 
NDME Mr saps this “union se- 
curity” -plan, warned that other 
unions would use the Federal Ship- 
building case as an excuse for demand- 
ing similar a ts. 

And last week the N.D.M.B. did face 
a very serious dispute over the union 
shop issue. John L. Lewis, president of 
the C.LO. United Mine Workers, an- 
nounced that 43,000 men in coal mines 
belonging tg: the nation’s largest steel 
companies would quit work unless the 
N.D.M.B. granted a union shop in 
these mines. Lewis’ noe bed a union 

agreement in 
ot mines in the country. And he 
gues that there is no reason why 
captive” mines of the 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE 


not only a war for independ- 

ence. It was, too, something of 
a civil war. It involved not only the 
question of home rule in the British 
Empire, but the questién, who 
should rule at home. Independence 
was achieved at Yorktown in 1781 
and ratified by the peace of Paris, 
two years later. And the great prob- 
lem of organizing the thirteen states 
into one nation was solved by the 
Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
But what of the far more complex 
question of the kind of government 
and the kind of society that Ameri- 
cans were going to have? 

This actually was a question of 
democracy. For, once independent, 
the American people had to face and 
solve issues involving the nature of 
government, the organization of so- 
ciety, the control of economy. How 
were governments to be established? 
Who should participate in the busi- 
ness of making government? What 
powers were to be given to govern- 
ment? What were governments ex- 
pected to do about such matters as 
religion, land, education, justice, and 
a host of other matters? 

All of these questions were pre- 
sented to the Americans first in their 
states, and they were solved by the 
people in the states. The story of 
democracy — in so far as it concerns 
governmental action — is to be read 
in state history, and this has re- 
mained true down to almost our own 
time. It was the states that discov- 
ered the constitutional convention, 
the states that decided on suffrage, 
the states that dealt with questions 
of land and religion and education, 
and even slavery, 

Before any particular arrange- 
ments about suffrage or education or 
land could be made came the great 
question of how government itself 
was made. Whence came the author- 
ity to make government? The an- 
swer to this was ready in the De- 
claration of Independence. The 


Tex American Revolution was 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


American people, proceeding on the 
theory that governments derive their 
authority from the consent of the 
governed, eranges for constitutional 
conventions to draw up state consti- 
tutions. The basic question of democ- 
racy was solved — and solved right: 
governments came from below and 
rested on consent. 

But this was all very well in 
theory. What about: the practice? 
Whose consent was involved? What 
. were to participate in this 

usinéss of making government, and 
how were they to control the govern- 
ments they had set up? What assur- 
ance was there that the intimate and 
urgent questions of land ownership 
and taxation and suffrage and 
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religion and others would be an- 
swered rightly? 

We must not get lost in details 
here; we must not try to analyze just 
what was done in each one of the 
thirteen states, and in the new states 
of Vermont and Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee that came in shortly after the 
Union was established. If we take a 
long view we can see what was 
accomplished in this matter of 
achieving a democratic government, 
society, and economy. 

In the first place the suffrage, that 
is, the right to vote, was limited in 
every state — limited to adult white 
males, and usually to those with 
some property and with certain 
religious views. Nowhere were 
women allowed to vote, and in only 
two states were those entirely with- 
out property permitted to participate 
in the business of-government. Does 
this mean that our forefathers were 
undemocratic? Not necessarily. It 
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means that the concept of democ- 
racy was not the same then as it is 
fiow, and that it has taken a long 
time for men to realize that all adult 
citizens have the right to take part 
in government. But if democracy de- 
pends entirely on a quantitative 
measurement — on the number who 
can vote —then clearly we did not 
have any democracy in this country 
until 1920, when the 19th amend- 
ment conferred suffrage upon 
women. The important thing was 
that the means were established 
whereby an ever increasing number 
of people could be brought into par- 
ticipation in gOvernment. Through- 
out the early nineteenth century suf- 
frage was constantly broadened. 


More important, perhaps, were the 
solutions to other questions. Every- 
where religious freedom was estab- 
lished, and in almost every state the 
church and state were separated, the 
Established Church done away with. 
Everywhere the old feudal institu- 
tions of primogeniture (inheritance 
by the first-born) and entail (limita- 
tion on sale of land) and quit rents 
(royal or state ownership of land) 
were abolished. Millions of acres of 
land were taken over from the Crown 
or bought from loyalist proprietors, 
and disposed of at very cheap prices 
to small farmers. The economic basis 
of democracy was thus immensely 
broadened. In state after state came 
attacks on the institution of slavery. 
In some states it was abolished, in 
others only the slave trade was pro- 
hibited. Public education was greatly 
advanced. The states generally rec- 
ognized their responsibility to their 
children, though they did not always 
fulfill it. Even society became more 
democratic. With the triumph of 
democratic ideals and the departure 
from the country of tens of thou- 
sands of the more aristocratic loyal- 
ists, the ideal of social equality made 
great gains. Within a Aosade after 
independence the foundations for 
our lated democracy had been laid. 
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© Argentina and the U. S. 
Sign a Trade Treaty 


A Pan-American birthday party was 
held in the Golden Hall of San Martin 
Palace, Buenos Aires, on Oct. 14. En- 
rique Ruiz Guinazu, Foreign Minister 
of Argentina, was 57 years old on that 
day. It was also the 54th birthday of 
Norman Armour, United States Am- 
bassador to Argentina. And just to make 
it three of a kind, Under Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles was 49 years old 
on the same day. (Secretary Hull 
turned 70 just two weeks ago.) 

The Foreign Ministeygand the Am- 
bassador celebrated their common birth- 
day by signing the first commercial 
treaty concluded between Argentina 
and the United States since 1853. 


Each country agreed, by the terms 
of the treaty, to make tariff concessions 
on the products of the other. Argentina 
promised to reduce or not to increase 
customs duties on 127 products which 
come from the United States. The 
items on which concessions are granted 
made up about 30 per cent of our sales 
to Argentina last. year. They include 
apples, pears, grapes, raisins, prunes, 
tobacco, motor vehicles and parts, re- 
frigerators, electrical _—- agri- 
cultural and _ industrial machinery, 
office appliances, and forest products. 

In return for this, the United States 
made concessions on 84 Argentine 
products, which made up about 75 per 
cent of Argentina’s exports to this coun- 
try last year. The principal items listed 
are flaxseed, canned corn beef, que- 


bracho extract, casein, tallow, oleo oil 
and stearin, cattle hides, Italian-type 
cheeses, furs, skins and various animal 
by-products. 

In a message to Acting President 
Ramén S. Castillo of Argentina, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt predicted that “in the 
years to come we will look upon the 
trade agreement signed today as a mon- 
ument to the ways of peace, standing in 
sharp and profound relief upon a deso- 
late plain of war and destruction.” 


FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


» This was the twelfth trade treaty to be 
signed within recent months between the 
United States and a country of Latin Amer- 
ica. Why is this particular one so im- 
portant? It is important for two reasons. 
One is economic, the other political. 

» Economic Importance. Argentina and the 
United States have never been able to do 
as much business together as Good Neigh- 
bors should. That is largely because they 
both produce the same things, and so have 
nothing to exchange. The principal pro- 
ducts of Argentina are grain, meat and 
wool. We raise all of these ourselves. 
American producers object to having them 
brought in from Argentina to compete with 
the home products. 

~ Meat is the biggest issue between the 
countries. In 1930 our government adopted 
a sanitary regulation excluding from the 
United States all fresh, chilled, or frozen 
meat from countries in which hoof-and- 
mouth disease existed. Cattle in some parts 
of Argentina have this sickness. In other 
parts they do not. Argentina could not 
see why we would not take meat from 
regions which were free of the disease. 


Into the active port of Buenos Aires 
come many such shipments as this one of 
North American trucks and automobiles. 


Jules Boucher from Three Lions 


“In 1935 a treaty was which 
would admit healthy meat ty poh 
The treaty was sent to the Senate Forei 
Relations Committee. But American ca’ 
men and Senators from the cattle-raising 
states objected so strongly that the com- 
mittee dropped the treaty. Argentina has 
always resented this. Of course the new 
agreement does not settle the fresh meat 
issue. But it does open the way for much 
more trade between the two nations in 
other products. Because we made conces- 
sions on other items, Argentina may not 
feel so strongly about meat. 

” Political Importance. Argentina and the 
United States are the two most powerful 
nations in the Western Hemisphere. This 
makes it important that they should work 
together politically as well as economically. 
But this they have seldom been able to 
do. Their business differences are only 
one of the reasons for this. But if this 
obstacle is removed it should help create 
a more cooperative spirit and lead to 
greater unity in the Americas. 


© Song and Dance 


The rumba and the conga are not the 
only kinds of popular music in Latin 
America. You might think so, after 
listening to American dance orchestras. 
But as a matter of fact, outside of Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, rumbas and congas 
are just as strange to most Latin Ameri- 
cans as they are to us. Each of the 
other countries has its own special kind 
of folk music.” 
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In Argentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, 


for example, it’s the famous tango... 


Chile’s national dance, however, is 
practically unknown in this country. It 
is the cueca, a symbolic dance in % 
time. 

The music of Peru, Ecuador and Bo- 
livia is mostly Indian, played on strange 
string and reed instruments. The bam- 
buco and the torbellino in Colombia, 
Venezuela and Central America also 
have an Indian background but with a 
Spanish touch. Venezuela’s national 
dance is the peppy joropo, something 
like a fast pe 

Thanks to Carmen Miranda, most of 
us are beginning to get acquainted with 
Brazil's lively carnival songs, the samba 
and the marcha. 

The danza and the huapango are two 
popular dances of Mexico and Central 
America. And we must not forget the 
hauntingly lovely Mexican canciones 
(songs). You have probably ‘heard the 
cancién Estrellita (Little Star). 

Examples of all of these Latin Ameri- 
can song and dance forms can be had 
on records. There is a very good list in 
“Musical Introduction to Latin Amer- 
ica,” by Walter F. Grueninger (Parents 
Magazine, October, 1941). 


© Where Did Our Neigh- 
bors Get Their Names? 


Argentina: From the Latin argentum (sil- 
ver). Because of the silver ornaments 
worn by the natives, the Spaniards 
thought this part of South America must 
be rich in the precious metal. They called 
the great river Rio de la Plata ( River of 
Silver) and later gave the Latin form of 
the word to the country as a whole. 

Bolivia: Commemorates Simén Bolivar, the 
Liberator of five nations. 

Brazil: Euro came to these shores in 
the 16th century to gather the dyewood 
brasil. The country came to be known by 


this name. 
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Chile: An Indian name whose origin is not 
definitely known. It may be from the 
word chiri or chili, meaning cold, refer- 
roe to the perpetual snow on many of 
Chile’s mountains. 

Colombia: So called in honor of Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

Costa Rica: Spanish for “rich coast.” 

Cuba: After = lagi Indian maiden. 

Dominican Republic: From the capital 
city, Santo Domingo (now Trujillo 
City), which was named either for the 
father of Christopher Columbus or be- 
cause it was founded on the day of St. 
Dominic. 

Ecuador: Spanish for Equator, which 
crosses the country. 

Guatemala: From*the Mayan word Quau- 
hitemallan, which means “full of trees.” 


(Continued later) 


© Dixie in Brazil 


It was in the year 1866. The War 
Between the States was over. The Con- 
federate armies were breaking up. Some 
Southerners were embittered. Others 
were afraid of what might happen. 

Ballard Dunn, the “Fighting Parson” 
of St. Phillips Church in New Orleans, 
was one of the unreconstructed Con- 
federates. He went to Rio de Janeiro, 
talked with Emperor Pedro II. If Brazil 
would give them land, he told Dom 
Pedro, he would bring 500,000 “su- 
perior” Southern farmers and artisans to 
help fill up the open spaces of that vast 
country. 

Parson Dunn was somewhat op- 
timistic about numbers. But eventually 
about 3,000 young Southern men and 
women did reach Rio. They came with 
high hopes. But things went wrong. 

Instead of settling in one place where 
they could work out their problems to- 
gether, they scattered over the whole 
country. Most of them were not cut out 
for pioneering. The Brazilian govern- 
ment did not fulfill its promises. Within 
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a few years most of the settlers had re- 
turned to the United States. But a 
thousand of them remained in Brazil. 
The largest single group settled in 
the State of Sao Paulo. There is a town 
in that section today called Villa Ameri- 
cana. And the descendants of the Rick- 
ers, the Vaughans and the others still 
bear witness to this unique colony. 


© Arbitration Reaches 
Latin America 


Suppose you are a manufacturer in 
the United States. You sell some of 
your products in Latin America. But 
you speak English. The firm which 
represents you down there uses Spanish. 
Latin American ways of doing business 
are different from ours. You can see 
how easy it would be for misunder- 
standings to arise. 

In such a case, the thing to do would 
be to bring your case before the Inter- 
American Commercial Arbitration Com- 
mission. This is an organization which 
devotes itself to smoothing the path of 
Pan-American trade by settling just 
such disputes. 

The arbitration commission’s fees 
are very low—sometimes as little as a 
dollar. The procedure is simple. 

Up till now the commission has 
worked chiefly in the United States. 
But last month its new secretary, Joseph 
M. Marrone, left for Mexico. There he 
will set up the first of a series of na- 
tional committees. Eventually there: will 
be one in each of the republics. 

The Inter-American Commercial Ar- 
bitration Commission is an off-shoot of 
the American Arbitration Association 
(Schol., Oct. 13, p. 14). 
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ART OF PROPAGANDA 


Adolf Hitler Speaking 


_Germany is now waging a war of 
words against this country as well as 
a militory war in other parts of the 
world. The war of words -is based on 
the principles of propaganda laid down 
by Adolf Hitler in his autobiography 
Mein Kampf. Below, the book’s most 
important passages on propaganda are 
published. The text is taken from the 
translation (Copyright, 1939) by Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company and published by 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 


O WHOM must propaganda 
appeal? To the scientific in- 
telligentsia or to the less edu- 
cated masses? It must appeal 
forever and only to the masses! 

The task of propaganda lies 
not in a scientific training of the 
individual, but rather in direct- 
ing the masses toward certain 
facts, events, necessities, etc., 
the purpose being to move their 
importance into the masses’ field 
of vision. 

The art of propaganda is ex- 
clusively to attack this problem 
so skillfully that a general con- 
viction is created of the reality 
of a fact, of the necessity of an 
event—in other words, that 
something that is necessary is 
also right. 

All propaganda should be 
popular and should adapt its intellec. 
tual level to the perception of the least 
intelligent of those toward whom it in- 
tends to direct itself. Therefore, its in- 
tellectual level must be screwed the 
lower, the greater the mass of people 
which one wants to attract. If—as with 
propaganda for carrying on a war—the 
object is to include an entire people in 
its field of action, there cannot be too 
much caution in avoiding too high 
spiritual assumptions. 

The more modest, then, its scientific 
ballast is, and the more it exclusively 
considers the feelings of the masses, the 
more striking will be its success. Its 
success, moreover, is the best proof 
whether a particular piece of propa- 
ganda is right or wrong, and not 
whether it satisfies a few scholars or 
“esthetic” languishing monkeys. 


9 oO oO 


But if one understands the necessity 
of using propaganda to attract the great 
masses, the following rule then results: 

It is wrong to want to give propa- 
ganda the seabiisaidatins of sclentific 
teaching. 

The receptive ability of the great 
masses is Only very limited, their under- 
standing is small; on the other hand, 
their forgetfulness is great. This being 

~~ 


so, all effective propaganda should be 


limited to a very few points which, in 
turn, should be used as slogans until 
even the very last man is able to imag- 
ine what is meant by such words. As 
soon as one sacrifices this basic princi- 
ple and tries to become versatile, the 
effect will be frittered away, as the 
masses are neither able to digest the 
material offered to them nor to retain it. 
Thus the effect will be weakened and 
finally canceled. 


In the size of the lie there is always 
contained a certain factor of credibility, 
since the great masses of a people may 
be more corrupt in the bottom of their 
hearts than consciously and intention- 
ally bad. Therefore, with the primitive 
simplicity of their minds, they will 
moré éasily fall victims to a great lie 
than to a small one, since they them- 
selves lie sometimes in little things, but 
would certainly be too ashamed of very 
great lies. 

The great mass of a people is not 
composed of diplomats or of teachers 
of political law, or even of purely rea- 
sonable individuals who are able to 
ae jud, t, but of childlike human 

gs are as undecided as they 


are inclined toward doubts and 
uncertainty. As soon as one’s 
own propaganda admits even a 
glimpse of right on the other 
side, the ground for doubting 
one’s own cause is laid. The 
masses are not in a position to 
distinguish where the wrong of 
the enemy ends and their own 
begins. In this case they become 
uncertain and mistrusting, espe- 
cially if their opponents do not 
produce the same nonsense but, 
instead, burden their enemy 
with all and the whole guilt. 
What is more easily explained 
than that finally one’s own peo- 
ple believe more in the enemy’s 
propaganda, which is carried 
through more completely and 
more uniformly, than in one’s 
own? 

(During the World War), for 
example, it was fundamentally 
wrong to = the enemy in a 
ridiculous light, as the Austrian 
and German comic papers made 
a point of doing in their propa- 
ganda. It was wrong, ‘because, 
when the enemy was actually 
met with in the flesh, our men 
were bound at once to receive 
an entirely different impression 
of him. This subsequently took 
its revenge in a most terrible manner. 
For the German soldier, under the di- 
rect impression of the enemy’s resist- 
ance, now felt he had been deceived by 
the fabricators of his information up to 
that moment, and, instead of strength- 
ening or at least confirming his fighting 
keenness, the contrary occurred. The 
men broke down. 

On the other hand, ” British cng 
American war propaganda was psycho- 
logically 9 By displaying the 
German to their own people as a bar- 
barian and a Hun, they prepared the 
individual soldier for the horrors of war 
and so helped guard him against disap- 
pointments. The most terrible wea 
used against him was for him merely a 
confirmation of the information which 
he had received, and reinforced his 
faith in the truth of his government's 
assertions, while it heightened his rage 
against the villainous enemy. 4 

By propoganda, with clever and per- 
manent application, even heaven can 
be palmed off on a people as hell and, 
the other way around, -the most 
wretched life as Paradise. 

From Mein Kampf, by Adolf Hitler, 
published by Reynal & Hitchcock. Copy- 
right, 1939, by Houghton Mifflin Co. Re-\ 
printed by of Houghton Mifflin 
Co., and of the New York Times. 
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... FROM MEIN KAMPF 


OR whom are we writin 

propaganda? For persons 0 

great learning or for the 
masses with little education? 
We are writing only for the 
masses at all times! . 

It is not the purpose of prop- 
aganda to e a man training 
in science; but more truly it is 
for guiding the mind of the 
masses toward certain necessary 
facts, events, or ideas—in short, 
to make these things seem im- 


portant in the eyes of the. 


masses. 

The art of propaganda is to 
make an attack on this problem, 
and do it so expertly that the 
masses get a strong belief that 
a fact is true or an event is 
necessary—in other words, that 
something which is necessary is, 
at the same time, right. 

All propaganda has to be in 
harmony with the tastes of the 
general public. To do this it is 
necessary to put the level of its 
discussion down to the level of 
persons with the least reasonin 
power. And the lower its level, 
the more persons it will have an 
attraction for. If—as with prop- 
aganda for carrying on a war— 
the purpose is to get the sup- 
port of everybody in a nation, 
the greatest care is needed to 
keep away from high ideas of 
right and wrong. 

The smaller, then, its weight 
of knowledge, and the more it 
takes into account the feeljngs 
of the masses, the greater effect 


Put in Basic English 








WHAT IS BASIC ENGLISH? 


ASIC ENGLISH is a form of English in 
which 850 words, with certain addi- 
tions for special purposes, will do the 

work of 20,000. It is a system in which 
everything may be said for all the purposes 
of everyday living: the common interests of 
men and women, general talk, news, trade, 
and science. 

The system of Basic English has three 
chief uses: ; 

1. It was designed to give everyone a 
second, or international, language which 
takes as little of the learner's time as 
possible. 

2. It is a quick and smooth first step in 
learning normal English. The smaller vo- 
cabulary and the elimination of many hard 
English verbs, aids a beginner whose 
natural language is not English. (For this 
reason Basic is of great help in teaching 
aliens who wish to become citizens.) 

3. For anyone whose natural language 
is English it may be used as training in the 
better use of normal English. The process 
of putting a normal English statement into 
Basic, and of making comparisons between 
Basic and complete English, teaches one to 
use words more accurately. Basic is a foe 
of “sioppy writing.” 

These ideas will be clearer after you 
study the example of Basic English on this 
page. The full sense of many of Hitler's 
ideas comes out sharply when words are 
put into Basic English. 








in international relations, or of 
teachers of political law, or even 
of persons who are able to give 
an opinion on some question, 
but of simple persons who are 
as much in doubt as they are 
given to doubting. As soop as 
one’s propaganda gives even the 
smallest suggestion of right on 
the other side, the reason for 
doubting one’s cause comes for- 
ward. The masses are not able 


‘to see where the wrong of the 


other side comes to an end and 
one’s wrong makes a start. For 
that reason, they will be given 
to doubting, specially if the 
other side does not put forward 
the same foolish ideas but, in 
place of these, keeps on making 
the statement that the nation it 
is at war with is responsible for 
all the wrong-doing. And so, is 
it not easy to see why the per- 
sons of one’s nation come to put 
more belief in the propaganda 
of the other side, which is 
changed little in form or quality 
day after day? 

(During the 1914-1918 War), 
for example, it was wrong to 
make sport of the other side, as 
some Austrian and German 
papers made a point of doing in 
their propaganda. It was wrong 
because our fighting men were 
certain to get a different idea 
when they were faced by the 
men of the other side. We soon 
got very cruel punishment for 
this error, The German army 
man, when he got hard blows 


propaganda will have. And a good out- ‘and makes an attempt to put across a_ from the other side, began to have the 


come is the best test if a certain bit of | number of different ideas, his time will 
propaganda is right or wrong, and not be wasted, because the masses are not 
if it is pleasing to a small number of able to see the point of the ideas given 

i learning or foolish, self- them and do not keep them in mind. least making certain his belief in his 


men oO 
conscious art-lovers. 


But if one sees how necessary it is will be made feeble and in the end will 


feeling that he had been tricked by the 
writers of his news up to that time, and, 
in place of making him stronger, or at 


In this way the force of the propaganda __ fighting power, the opposite took place. 


to make use of propaganda.in getting be of no use. 


the support of the great masses, the 


following rule is clear: 


Our men gave in. 

On the other hand, the British and 
American war propaganda was made to 
A false statement of great size at all get the Aibed eft 


ect. By picturing the 


It is an error to make an attempt to times gives persons the feeling that it Germans to their public as very cruel 


give propaganda the balance o 
facts and arguments which is used in 


the teaching of a science. 


the o 


all may be true, because they may be bad 
down deep in their hearts without hav- ready for the disgusting and cruel busi- 


persons, they got every army man 


ing a conscious knowledge of doing ness of war, and so kept them on watch 
The masses are able to get the sense _ wrong. For that reason, and since their against shocking events. The most vio- 
of ae a small number of ideas; on minds have undergone little develop- lent engine of war which was used 


er hand they have a very bad ment, they will have more of a ten- against them only made stronger their 


memory. This being so, all propaganda dency to be tricked by a false state- belief that the statements of their gov- 


of value will have to keep within 
points because they sometimes make an un- 


limits -of a small number of 


the ment of great size than by a small one, ernments were true. 
By propaganda, with expert and un- 


which, in turn, will have to be used as true statement about little things but broken industry, one is able to give 
war cries till even the very last man is would certainly have a great feeling of every one the belief that a hig happy 


able to see clearly the sense of these shame over a very great one. 
words. As soon as one gets away from , . 


this most necessary rule of propaganda 





place is, in fact, a prison and, 
way round, the most unhappy existence 
The public is not made up of experts _ is Paradise. 


e other 
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Press Association, Inc. 
Rexford (3. Tugwell taking oath of office as 
Governor at San Juan, administered by Chief 
Justice Emilio Del Toro. 


” HIS recent inaugural speech as 
Governor of Puerto Rico, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell became the third Gov- 
ernor in the last twelve years to stress 
that unfortunate island’s extreme pov- 


erty. 

x 1929, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
in his capacity as Governor, wrote about 
the Puerto Ricans under the title “Chil- 
dren of Famine,” calling attention to 
the island’s terrible conditions of un- 
employment, undernourishment and 
poor public health. 

Then came Admiral William D. 
Leahy, now our Ambassador to Vichy,, 
who was sent to Puerto Rico for the 
express purpose of strengthening its de- 
enses as one of our most important 
naval outposts. Admiral Leahy reported 
to Congress that a starving, miserable 
and ca civilian population was a 
danger to military strength. 

Dr. Tugwell, the new Governor, is 
tamed as a planning expert. Formerly 
a professor of economics at Columbia, 
he became one of the New Deal's origi- 
nal “Brain Trust,” and Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Retiring to New 


York to become an executive of the. 


American Molasses Company, he was 
appointed chairman of the New York 
City Planning Commission. 

Puerto Rico’s total population is al- 
most two million, but of this number, 
well over one-third, represented by 
something like 300,000 breadwinners, 
are permanently unemployed in the 
sense that there is no work for them in 
the island’s present economy. Since ‘the 
land is thoroughly crowded, with the 
highest effective density of population 
in the world (500 a square mile over 
all, but 1,500 a square mile of arable 
land), and since all the best land is 
planted to sugar cane, these people 
have no land on which to grow their 
own food. 

It is in these conditions that we can 
find the roots of the island’s turbulent 
events of recent years—the many as- 
sassinations, riots, and massacres. 

Dr. Tugwell in the last year has been 





PUERTO RICO: POWDER KEG OF POVERTY 


associated closely with Luis Munoz 
Marin, the present President of the 
Puerto Rican Senate, who has been 
fighting for years for the enforcement 
of the so-called 500-acre law. 

So much of the island’s land is con- 
centrated in vast sugar estates, up to 
50,000 acres in size, to say nothing of 
the land that is devoted to producin 
such cash crops as coffee, tobacco an 
citrus fruits, that very little is left for 
growing Puerto Rico’s needs in foods. 
Most of the foodstuffs, as well as cloth- 
ing and everything needed for life, 
therefore must be imported from the 
United States and sold at prices in- 
creased by high shipping rates. 

Sugar supports some hundreds of 
thousands of workers, if only seasonally 
and at extremely low wages, but it can- 
not support everybody. 

Many years ago the Congress of the 
United States foresaw the evils of con- 


centration of too much land in large 
estates and wrote a provision into 
Puerto Rico’s organic act under which 
no man or corporation could own more 
than 500 acres. This provision has been 
flouted, consistently until recent years, 
when Munoz, Marin — it in all the 
courts, up to and including the United 
States ew Court, to have its con- 
stitutionality established. With that ac- 
complished, he organized his own new 
political party, won a local election, 
drafted and passed a Puerto Rican law 
for the enforcement of the 500-acre 
measure. 

Governor Tugwell therefore faces a 
difficult situation. On the one hand, he 
must do everythin ible to please 
the Puerto Noses Or the other, ds at- 
tempted enforcement of the 500-acre 
law is bound to bring him into violent 
corflict with the sugar industry. 

—Earl Parker Hansen in N. Y. Herald Tribune 





A. MARCH OF EVENTS 

Circle T if the statement is true, F if 
the statement is false. 
1. T F Mr. Willkie advocated the 
repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
2.T F The Re ublican Party is the 
y of Isolationism. 
3. T F e shooting of hostages is 
eet by international 
w. 


4. T F Canada has a price control 
law which will go into ef- 
fect in November. 

5. T F The Kearny was attacked 
after the President’s “shoot 
on sight” order. 

6. T F There is little likelihood of 
the al bill being 


ye The United States has ex- 
tended credit to Soviet 
Russia. 

8. T F Afghanistan recently joined 
the Axis. 


B. LABOR AND NAT’L DEFENSE 


Complete each statement by filling 
in the blanks. 

1. The National Labor Relations 

Board was established by the 





2. The Conciliation Service is part 
of the .Department of 


8. The Chairman of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board is 








4. Demands of workers for 
—______—_ have been relatively 


easy to settle. 
5. The labor “civil war” is between 





What Do You Know About the News? 


(Key to Correct Answers in Teacher Edition) 


_10. If the Indians were correct, the 





the and’ the 





6. When workers in a plant are under 
no compulsion to join a union, but 
may do so if they wish, there is 
(a, an) : shop. 

. Labor prefers the 
shop, employers the 
shop. 

8. Lewis proposes to organize the 

“captive” mines of ———____ 





1 


C. PAN-AMERICANA 
1. The twelfth “reciprocal trade™ 
treaty with a Latin American 
country was made with 





2. The country of Ecuador is named 
or 

8. The cueca is the national dance 
OE onic nscaaanigs 

4. A number of Southerners from 
the United States settled in ——_ 





5. The principal exports of Argentina 
are: 








6. The largest city of South America 





is 
7. Puerto Rico has a law limiting 
ownership in land to —__-_— 


acres. 


8. The new Governor of Puerto Rico 





is 
9. Montevideo and Buenos Aires are 
on the estuary of the Rio 





country of Latin America which 
had “plenty of fish” was ——— 
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A Condensation of an 
Episode in the Famed 
Radio Series on the Per- 
sonal History of a High 
School Girl and Her Pals 


Mavupre: Diary dear, if you hear 
a strange rumbling sound tonight it’s 
Beethoven and all of those other dead 
song-writers arse, in their graves. 
Because our school magazine, The 
Crimson and Gold, is running a contest 
for a new school song to be bellowed at 
football games. This contest was sug- 
gested by (sigh)—Mr. Banks—who is 
our new English professor. He’s from 
New York, and he not only plays the 
piano divinely, but he makes up music 
himself. We girls look upon him as a 
kind of Greek god, on a short vacation 
from Mount Olympus. When he lec- 
tures on English poetry, our spines curl 
and uncurl, like one of those whistling 
paper things you blow. into, with a 
feather on the end of it. It goes without 
saying that all the boys in school simply 
loathe Rodney Banks. . . . 





Bit (fade in): Hi, Davy. 

Davy: Hi, Bill. 

Bui: What's boring you from 
within? 

Davy: The frosh. They're getting out 
of hand. 

But: Yeah. We weren't like that in 
our day. 

Davy: Yeah, I guess you're right.’. . 
(loud sigh) Doggone it, Bill, I wish the 
frosh were my only worry . . . Follow 
me? 

Buu: Follow you? - Brother, I've 
lapped you twice . . . You mean Banks_ 
the prof. Since he came here, Paul 
acts Ake her foot’s caught in a wolf- 
trap. 

Davy: I know. I've got the same 
trouble with Maudie. The way she’s 
been avoiding me, you'd think my 
shirt-front lit up and said smallpox. 

But: I don’t know what they can 
see in him, I bet he’s twenty-five if he’s 
a day. 

Davy: Twenty-five? Ha! He'll never 
see twenty-seven again. 

Buu: And there’s.no way of freezing 


By Albert G. Miller 






him, either. Since they made him fac- 
ulty advisor of The Crimson and Gold, 
he steams into this office at least once 
every day. 

Davy: Well, Bill, you're the editor— 
so I guess you've got to see him. 

Bri: Listen, you're associate editor. 
Why don’t you take the rap once in 
a while. 

Davy: Sorry, bud, I didn’t hear you. 
My ears were run over by 2 houseboat. 

Pauty (off): Here they are, Maudie. 

Buu: Oh, here’s Pauly. 

MaupiE (off): Well, it’s about time. 

Maupie (coming in): Davy, I've 
been looking everywhere for you. 

Pauty: What we really came to find 
out is when does The Crimson and 
Gold go to press? 

Bri (groaning): Oh-h-h! Don’t re- 
mind me. Our deadline’s 4 after to- 
morrow. We're supposed to have user 

ages, and so far an only have enoug 
Socent stuff to fill twenty. 

Maupie: You mean the kids in school 
haven't been contributing? 

Davy:They’ve been contributing all 
ig. Maudie, but to the wrong place. 

y should have sent it right to the 
waste basket. 

Banks (off): Good afternoon, every- 


< a & Pauty: Good afternoon, 
Professor Banks. 

Bru & Davy: Hib, ’fessor. 

Banxs (coming in): Brandt, you told 
me yesterday about the scarcity of good 
copy for the magazine. 

Buu: Yes, sir. 

Banxs: I've been thinking it over 
and I have an idea that might work. 

Maupre: You mean you're going to 
write something for us, Professor Banks? 

_Davy: Of course he isn’t. The stuff 
has to be undergraduate. 

~Banxs: That's right, Dillon. Now I 
went to your first football game last 
Saturday, and it struck me that what 
Suburban High needs is a good, rousing 
marching song. 


Note: In English Edition, pages 9-16 (Social Studies Section) are omitted. 


Davy: Hey, that’s an idea! That slow 
alma mater song of ours mighta been 
what put the team to sleep. 

But: We've never had a. decent 
song that we could sing at the games 

Banks: Exactly. So why doesn’t The 
Crimson and Gold sponsor a song-writ- 
ing contest for the school? - 

Bru: Keen idea. 

Davy: Not bad. 

Banks: We have only two days, so 
we'll have to work fast. The song con- 
test ought to be open to all undergrad- 
uates, don’t you think? 

But & Davy: Uh-huh. 

Banks: And the ten best lyrics could 
be published in The Crimson and Gold. 
You editors can be the judges, and the 
very best lyric of all will be set to 
music. 

Davy: What music? 

Banks: Well—if it’s all right with you 
undergraduates, I'd be happy to con- 
tribute a tune. 

Pauty: Oh, Maudie, isn’t that su- 
preme? 

Maun: It’s pure inspiration! 

Brut: What do you say, Davy? Like 
the idea? 

Davy: Sure—I guess I do. The school 
certainly needs a song. 

Brit: And the magazine needs ten 
pages of stuff . . . Okay, Professor, how 

O we start? 

Banks (going out): Brandt, suppose 
you come over-to my office with me and 
we'll compose a notice for the bulletin 
board. 

Bri (going out): Right. We'll tell 
them that the contest closes day after 
tomorrow. (off) Wait here, chillun. It 
looks like our editorial problem is 
solved. 

Davy: Okay, Bill. 

Sounp (door closes) 

Davy: Well—now there’s nothing for 
us editors to do but sit down and wait 
for day after tomorrow. Better toddle 
along, girls. You got work to do. 

Music: Bridge. 
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Banks (off): Good afternoon. 

MaupiE & Pauty: Good afternoon, 
Professor Banks. 

Davy & Bu: Hi, ’fessor. 

Banxs (on): I understand you've 
chosen the winning song lyric. 

But: Yes, sir. I've already sent it 
down to the printer, along with all the 
other ones that were submitted. 

Davy: The others are pretty grim, 
but they'll fill up the empty pages. 

Maupie: Davy, read that ghastly 
one that Jane Beardsley wrote. 

Davy: Oh yeah, Mr. Banks. This is a 
new literary low. Listen to this: 


Suburban High, we love you, 
Honest to goodness we do; 

Suburban High you're peachy-pie, 
We——love——you! 

ALL: (laugh) 

Banxs (amused): That’s not just the 
kind of lyric we're looking for, is it? 
But where is the winner? May I hear it? 

Bux: Oh, yes, sir—it’s right here. We 
think this is pretty good. 


Fight, fight, fight for Suburban High, 
She’s our Alma Mater dear, 

Fight, fight, fight for Suburban High, 
Stand up and give a cheer! 

Ray, ‘ray, ray for the dear old school, 
Let’s wave her flag on high, 

As the team goes marching down the 
field 
Fight for Suburban High! 


Maupte: That’s awfully good. Don't 
you think so, Professor Banks? 

Banks: Yes, Miss Mason, it is good. 
There’s only one trouble with it. 

But: What’s that, sir? 

Banks: That song belongs to Com- 
mercial High. 

Brit: What do you mean, Professor? 

Banks: I’ve been collecting the songs 
of all the schools in the city. And that’s 
the Commercial High song word for 
word, except that they’ve substituted 
the word Suburban for Commercial. 

Bri: Well, it skunks us, all right. 

Maupr: It’s sabotage! Of all the— 

Banks: Who submitted that lyric? 

Davy: A sophomore named Ed Rid- 
ley. 

; eee Hm. I'll have a little talk 
with Ridley about plagiarism. Mean- 
while, you'd better choose one of those 
other lyrics. 

Pauty: But, Mr. Banks, they couldn't 
possibly! They're all even worse! 

Davy: And the mngpeine goes to 
press tomorrow morning! 

But: Anyway, the printer said we 
can’t make any more changes! 

Banks (going out): I'll go down to 
the printer right now and explain the 
situation. Meanwhile, you'd better get 
busy. You'll have to use something. 

Pauty: Oh, Bill, I’m so sorry. Is there 
anything I can do? 


Bui: Sure, Pauly. You can write us 
a good lyric. 

Pauty: I couldn’t possibly. The only 
rhyme I can ever think of is the one for 
frowsy. Look, why don’t you and Davy 
write the song? 

‘ Davy: The editor and associate edi- 
tor giving themselves the prize? We'd 
be berled in erl. 

Maupre: Well I wouldn’t want that 
to happen. You wouldn’t be half as 
attractive. So I have a suggestion. 

Bru & Davy: What? 

yw Maupte: Suppose I take a shot at 
writing a lyric. 

Brut: Oh, Maudie, could you—I 
mean,—would you? 

Maupre: Well, you three have 
counted yourselves out, so it looks as 
though I’ve got to at least try. 

Buu: Youre a real pal. 

Maupre: Wait a minute. Save the 
bouquets till you see what comes out 
of my inkwell tonight. Maybe it'll be 
what Pauly rhymes with frowsy. 

Pauty: Oh no, It'll be swell, Maudie, 
I just know it will. : 

Maupre: That remains to be seen. 
(Going out) But now I've got to hurry 
home and have dinner and wait for an 
inspiration. "Bye. — 

ALL: ’Bye. 

Davy (calling): Yl drop over later 
and see how you're doing. 

Music: Bridge. 


e 2 2 


Maupie: You going out tonight, 
Sylvia? 

Syivia: No, I'm expecting a visitor. 

MaupiE: Who? 


“You can't trifle with my affections, 
understand? It’s either Banks or me.” 


Syivi: A friend of a friend of mine. 

Maupie: Man? 

Syiv1a: Wait and see . . . Maudie, 
what in the world are you writing? 

Maupie: A school song—I hope. 
Sylvia, what’s a word that rhymes with 
Suburban? 

Syiv1a: My goodness—I can’t think 
of anything except turban. Let's see. 

Sounp (door bell) 

Sytvia: Good heavens—that’s the 
door bell! 





RADIO PLAY 








NOTICE 
The sponsors of Maudie’s Diary 
received so many requests from 
high school students for copies of 
the music of the Suburban High 
Song, after it was broadcast, that 
we knew you'd like to find it in 
Scholastic. The song is published 
here by permission of Elliott 
Jacoby, p of the music, and 
rt Miller, who wrote the lyric. 
Permission for use of the song may 
be had by writing the author and 
composer in care of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, 485 Madison 

Ave., New York City. 














Mauntre: Of course it is. It’s been the 
door bell for years. 

Syivia: But he’s early. And I'm not 
dressed! Let him in, Maudie, would 
you—and be a darling and entertain him 
till 1 get back. 

MauptrE: Ah,—so it is a him. 

Syivia: Oh don’t be childish. (Going 
out) Now, Maudie, be nice to him. 
I'll be down in about ten minutes. 

Maupre (calling): Well hurry up. 
I've got to get that song written. (mut- 
tering) Suburban, turban, Deanna 
Durbin— 

Sounp (door bell, closer) 

Maupie (muttering): Oh, don’t break 
it. ’'m coming. 

Sounp (door opens) 

Maupte: Sylvia says to come in and 
wait. She'll be right—Professor Banks! 

Banks: Miss Mason! I didn’t expect 
to find you here. 

Maupie: But—but I live here. Did 
you come to see my sister? 

Banxs: Why yes, I guess I did—that 
is, if Miss Sylvia Mason is your sister. 

Maupre: Why yes—she is. She’s— 
dressing now. Won't you—come in—and 
wait——I mean sit down—I mean won't 
you come in?. 

Banks: Do you mind if I wait here 
on the porch? It’s quite pleasant out 
here. 

aupiE: Yes—it’s lovely—isn’t it, 
Professor Banks? I'll—wait with you— 
if you don’t mind. 

Banks: I'd like that very much. ... 
Is this your favorite chair 

Maupre: Oh, thank you. 

Banks (contentedly): Ah—it’s lovely 
out here. One should never’ be indoors 
on a night like this. 

Mavupre: That's right. This is the 
kind of night that—that Shelley would 
have loved. 

Banxs: He would? 

Maupte: What? 

Banks: I mean—yes,—yes, I imagine 
Shelley would have loved it. 

MavuprE: Professor Banks, it’s so won- 
derful seeing you here. I had no idea 
that you knew Sylvia. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Banks: I don’t really. A~uh—a mu- 
tual friend back in New York suggested 
that I pay my respects to your sister. 


Sounp (fade in jaloppy motor... . 
screech of brakes.) 

Banxs: Isn’t that young Dillon that 
just drove up? 

Maupie (disgustedly): Yes, that’s 
Davy. 

Sounp (Riaxon) 

Banks: Does he want something? 

Mavupie: Yes—me. Excuse me, Pro- 
fessor Banks. I'll be right back. 

Sounp (feet down wooden steps) 

Banks (fading): Take your time, 
Miss Mason. I'll be all right. 

Davy (coming in): Well—this is very 
enlightening. 

MauptE: Now, Davy, wait a minute. 
Don’t say anything you'll be sorry for. 

Davy: Sorry? I'd only be sorry if that 
small-time Eddie Guest fell out of a 
window! I'd only be sorry I didn’t push 
him. 

Maupie: Now, Davy, stop jumping 
to conclusions. Things aren't the way 
they look. 

Davy (loud voice): They aren't, 
huh? What’s that I see on the porch, 
a mirage? 

Maupte: Davy! Stop shouting! 

Davy (at the top of his lungs): 
Shouting? Who’s shouting? 

Mauptie: You are. 

Davy (surprised): Say, I was, wasn’t 
I? Well, your inspiration showed up all 
right. I hope you had dinner. 

Maupie: Now you're just being hys- 
terical. Davy, please! Won't you let me 
explain? 

Davy: You can't trifle with my af- 
fections, understand?’It’s either Banks 
or Dillon. Now I'll be back here in two 
hours. And if Banks is still here, Dillon 
walks out of your life forever! 

Sounp (jaloppy drives away) 


° ° a 


Maupie: . . . Anyway, Diary, after 
Davy drove off in that hysterical mood, 
I went quietly back and began telling 
Professor Banks about my writing the 
song lyric. He suggested that it might 
be easier if I had a tune to work with. 
Sylvia hadn’t come downstairs yet, so 
we went inside to the piano. First Mr. 
Banks played the tune he’d composed 
for us, which I thought was wonderful, 
and then we made up a dummy lyric 
with the correct number of syllables 
and accents for me to fit the lyric to. 
Then I went upstairs to start creating. 
Mr. Banks was still there at the piano 
when I came back down a little later. . . . 

Sounp (feet hurrying down steps) 

Maupie (coming in): Here it is, 
Professor Banks! I’ve got it! It’s finished. 

Banxs: Good for you! I want to hear 
it. 

Maupre: Sylvia, what do you think 
Profes——where is Sylvia? 


Banxs: She had to go next door. Your 
mother telephoned and asked her to 
bring over some samples of wall paper 
or curtain materials or something. She 
said she’d be right back. 

MauptrE: Oh, I see. 

Banks: Well, let’s have your lyric. 

Maupie: I don’t know if it’s any 
good. 
Banks: Your modesty is refreshing. 
Just think—fifty years—a hundred years 
from now the undergraduates of Subur- 
ban High might be singing the. song 
which you wrote. Isn’t that an exciting 
thought? 

MaupiE: Well—here it is. I hope you 
can read it. 


“Don’t be a complete droop. Don’t you 
understand, we’re working on the song.” 


Banks: I think Ill be able to de- 
cipher it. Your handwriting isn’t as bad 
as most . . . Now-—let’s see how this 
goes. (reading) “Fame to the name of 
Suburban High.” Hm—sounds excellent 
. . . Ladies and gentlemen . . the 
world’s premiere of the Suburban High 
Marching Song! 

Maupire (giggling): Oh, Professor 
Banks. 

Banks (sings with piano): 

Fame to the name of Suburban High, 

The finest high school in the land. 

Sounp (door a and slams) 

Maupie: Davy : 

Davy: I told you I'd be back. I trust 
you will forgive me for interrupting 
this tender scene. 

Maupte (shocked): Davy, don't be 
a complete droop! Don’t you under- 
stand? We're working on the school 
song. 

Davy: Sure. And I’m building the 
Navy’s newest battleship in my cellar. 

Maupie: Well, here comes Sylvia. 
She’H tell you I'm not lying. Oh, Mr. 
Banks, I’m so ashamed of— 

Sytvia (coming in): Well—what’s 
going on here? You look like a trio of 
Ned Sparkses. 

Maupre: Oh, Sylvia, tell Davy what 
Professor Banks is doing here. 

Syivia: Oh, I get it. Cupid is caught 
in a bottleneck again . . . Well, Davy 
dear, here it is. Professor Banks came to 
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see me, but I had to go next door for 
a minute on an errand for mother. 

Davy: Huh? 

Maupie: That's right, Davy. And 
while she was “gone, he and I were 
trying out the new song for the school. 

Davy: Aw now, wait a second. Is 
this gospel? 

Banks: Of course it is, Dillon. Maud- 
ie has been working tonight so that 
your school paper can make the dead- 
line with the printer tomorrow .. . 
Now—does that make everything all 
right? 

Davy: Yes, sir. Everything’s all right, 
except me. Me and my big mouth. Aw, 
Maudie, how was I to know that Pro- 
fessor Banks was Sylvia's boy-friend. 

Syivia (laughing): My boy-friend? 
Oh Davy, you'd better stop right there. 

Davy: What's funny? 

Sytvia: You'd better tell him, Mr. 
Banks. I can’t. 

Banks: Well, you see, old boy, I'm a 
married man. 

MaupiE: Oh, Professor Banks! 

Davy: You're married? 

Banks: Certainly. My wife is still in 
New York, but she’s joining me here 
next week. 

Maunpie (the spark has died): Why, 
Professor Banks, I had no idea. 

Syivia: Mrs. Banks and I met last 
summer when I was in New York on a 
visit. She asked her husband to call on 
me. 

Davy: Oh! 

Maupie: What's the matter, Davy? 

Davy: Oh, I’m just thinking that as 
usual J’m a heel. A pair of heels. A com- 
plete set of rubber O’Sullivans. 

Maupte: Goody, goody! Now you can 
bounce right back to normal. . . . What 
are you waiting for, Professor Banks? 

Banks: I beg your pardon? 

MauptrE: Arent you going to sing my 
song? 

Banxs: Oh—oh, | certainly am. Just 
listen to this, everybody. 

(sings with piano) 

Fame to the name of Suburban High 

The finest high school in the land, 
And her might we will praise to the 
end of our days, 
She’s our Alma Mater grand. 
~ Sing pone you cling to Suburban 
High, 

May her mem ries never die,— 
Loyal sons we will be to eternity— 
Hail to thee, Suburban High! 

Davy: Hey—that’s potent stuff! 

Syxvia: It’s marvelous! ! 

Banxs: Well then, come on! Join the 
chorus! 

ALL: (sing song with piano . . 
fade.) 


Condensed from the radio feature, 
Maudie’s Diary, originated by Sarah and 
Graeme Lorimer, and adapted for radio 
by Albert G. Miller for the bakers of 
Wonder Bread. The program is heard over 
CBS every Thursday at 7:30 to 8:00 EST. 
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“Education for a Strons America” 
Io 


American Education Week, November 9-15, 1941 


AST year the emphasis was on 
“education for national defense”; 
this year the National Education 

Association and allied groups emphasize 
the development of that vigor and 
power which will give to America the 
ue to fulfill her great destiny. 
Whether we are ready for it or not, 
American democracy has a power and 
influence in the world today far greater 
than at any time in the past. Our role 
today is of great influence. 

In many ways we are already strong; 
in some ways we are not. We would 
do well to give attention in our classes, 
in our faculty meetings, and in our com- 
munity relations to the theme of Amer- 
ican Education Week: “Education for a 
Strong America.” There are seven areas 
to stress in working for a strong nation. 
These will be the themes of the special 
days planned for special observance 
throughout the week. 

1. Seeking World Order. Too many 
say, “We tried it; it didn’t work.” But 
world order is civilization on an inter- 
national scale. From our experiences 
and our hopes should come American 
leadership for a better world order. 

2. Building Physical Fitness. The re- 
sults of the physical examinations of 
selectees eB a shocking condition 
which is attributable to the schools in 
only a small degree. We must lead the 
nation to see the need of attention to 
health at all times. If r health is 
harmful to the nation during time of 
war, it is equally so in time of peace. 

3. Strengthening National Morale. We 
have seen the weaknesses of other na- 
tions, but have condoned elements of 
confusion in our own. This is considered 
further in the adjacent column. 

4. Improving Economic Wellbeing. 
Education has developed a wit a 
to economic problems, a working knowl- 
edge of economic institutions, and an 
appreciation of the contributions of 
various groups to our social and demo- 
cratic order. This is only a part of the 
work necessary to improve economic 


wellbeing; much fundamental thought’ 


must be given to this problem by all 
members of our communities. 

5. Safeguarding School. Support. 
America’s preeminence is due, in large 


part, to the most extensive and dem- 


ocratic school system of. the world. 


Financing has been difficult during the © 


depression, and with the demand of 
certain special interests to limit non- 
defense expenditures, we may face a 
real problem in school finance. Schools 
are a first line of defense in peace and 


~ 


e 


6. Learning the Ways of Democracy. 
Democracy will not be learned by 
studying the great documents and lead- 
ers of American democracy. It will be 
learned only by practice—in school and 
community situations. School life and 
classroom experiences offer many op- 
portunities for democratic training. 

7. Enriching Family Life. Schools are 
making an increasingly important con- 
tribution to family life. This is one of 
the centers of America’s strength. Our 
concern for the needs of adolescents 
has led to improvement in the relation 
of children and parents, and of children 


to each other. 


How Shall We Educate for a 
Strong America 

By lives that carry on the American 
aspiration. 

By homes that are secure, happy, 
and enduring. 

By communities that provide whole- 
some surroundings for youth. 

By churches that are spiritual and 
practical in their service. ‘ 

By schools that help every individual 
to make the most of his life. 


President Asks Schools’ Aid 
to Develop Civilian Morale 


American morale is good; it can be 
better. A democracy is dependent upon 
the intelligence and knowledge of its 
people. When government rests upon 
the consent of the governed, that con- 
sent should be based upon an awareness 
of the alternatives involved. America 
developed her institutions in the town 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(November .10 Issue) 
For Social Studies 


Armistice Day, 23 Years Old. 

Installment Buying and Our Na- 
tional Credit System. : 

Democracy at Work Solving Its 
Problems: Granger, Iowa, Coopera- 
tives. 

Today’s Trends in the Light of the 


Past: The Invasion of Russia. 


For English Classes 

Excerpts from “It’s Fun to Be 
Free,” a patriotic play by Ben Hecht 
and Charles MacArthur. 

Poetry Album: Thomas Hardy and 
A. E. Housman. 

“May Morning,” a story by Charles 
Cooke. 











meetings, in the “little Parliaments” of 
the colonies, around the cracker barrel 
of the general store. Free discussion of 
issues is essential to democratic action. 

“Now, under the impact of the de- 
fense emergency,” says President Roose- 
velt, “I am convinced that it is more 
important than ever that the people 
be encouraged freely to assemble to 
discuss their common problems.” In 
carrying out the President’s suggestion, 
Commissioner Studebaker and Admin- 
istrator McNutt have requested the aid 
of the schools in a program of public 
discussion of Sea gai 

Teachers have participated in such 
programs for a number of years; that 
is why the President called upon them 
in the present emergency. Much more 
needs to be done in order adequately 
to meet this problem. We must, first of 
all, analyze the opportunity presented 
us. “Morale in a democracy,” says Ad- 
ministrator McNutt, “is unity of purpose 
based on common _ understanding.” 
What are the understandings out of 
which may come a unity of purpose? 
“If we knew what we are and where 
we are going, we could tell better what 
to do and how to do it,” said Lincoln 
in an older crisis. What is America—in 
ideals, tradition, history, institutions? 
Education for democracy should deal 
with these realia. Where are we go- 
ing—in extending freedoms, promoting 
economic well being, providing for the 
common welfare, cooperating in a better 
world order? 

There are several ways in which 
teachers may contribute to such a pro- 
gram. First, we may provide in our 
classrooms forums for our students in 
which they may consider the facts, the 
implications of the facts, and programs 
of action based upon adequate knowl- 
edge. Here are the real problems of 
living. Final answer to the problems 
cannot be worked out in any class; but 
the participation in the study of them 
will be a contribution to intelligent 
citizenship. 

Sectad educators may consider the 
problem of the nation in faculty groups. 
Study programs in cooperation with 
civic groups, might be as important as 
regular faculty meetings. Faculty for- 
ums of a school, a school district, or a 
county nig have a program aimed at 
the careful study of the issues before 
us. 
Third, educators should participate in 
the regular programs of discussion and 
action in the community. Studies have 
shown that too few teachers participate 
extensively in community affairs. 

Finally, schools should aid in the 
establishment and support of commun- 
ity forums in which teachers and their 
students should take a significant part 
as leaders and participants. 


- JULIAN C. ALDRICH 
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2-T Scholastic 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL CLASSES 


Trail of Sunken Ships (P. 3) 


The battleground of the Atlantic, in 
which the United States Navy is now 
participating, is shown on this map. 
This might be used as a review of the 
sritiane of the region, and as a sum- 
mary of the American naval policy. 


Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. On a globe draw the Great Circle 
Route from New York and Halifax to 
Great Britain. Compare this route with 
the one shown on this map. Why does 
the flat map fail to show the “short” 
route as a straight line? 

2. Similarly, compare the globular 
“straight line” with the route shown 
from New York to South Africa. 

3. What are the “waters essential to 
our defense”? 


Questions for Further Investigation: 

1. How did unrestricted submarine 
warfare bring about American entry 
into the first World War in 1917? (See 
your Modern History or American His- 
tory.) 

2. Collect statements from American 
and Axis sources on our rights to “free- 
dom of the seas.” Group these accord- 
_ to their support or attack upon 
policy. (See newspapers and propa- 
ganda leaflets. ) 


March of Events (Pp. 4-6) 


If you haven't tried an “Information, 
Please” program, have one on the news. 
As a variation, have questions on the 
backgrounds of the news notes in addi- 
tion to the current happenings. 
Topics for Discussion: 

1. Is Willkie’s proposal the death 
knell or the flag ff victory for the Re- 
publican Party? 

2. Is there any relation between the 
Canadian price control experiment and 
the problem faced in this country? (See 
Scholastic, Oct. 6, pp. 9-10 and Oct. 
13, pp. 11, 12.) 

8. Is aid to Russia “aid to commu- 
nism”? 

4. Should the Neutrality Act be re- 
pealed? 

_ 5. Should defense strikes be out- 
lawed? (See suggestions on “Labor and 
National Defense,” below.) 


Today’s Trends in the Light of the 
Past: Election Day, 1941 (P. 8) 


The problem of the municipal gov- 
ernment is presented here. Have mem- 
bers of the class place news stories of 
local election contests on the bulletin 
board. Have members of the class vol- 
unteer to tell about reform movements 
in various cities. Have the class discuss: 
“Is it the duty of every citizen to vote 


in the primary election,” and “The elec- 
tion of local officials is as important to 
éffective democracy as the election of 
President and Congressmen.” 


New American Painters. Carnegie 

Exhibit. (P. 7) 

The pictures shown here carry out 
the title of the exhibit, “Directions in 
American Painting.” Let the students 
study the paintings and talk about 


“what they see.” Compare the interpre- | 


tations of different ones. How do artists 
affect our feeling for their work, and 
how do we contribute to the artist’s in- 
terpretation? 

Read to the class Tom Loftin John- 
son’s explanation of his own picture: 
“The greatest blot on our Democracy 
and our national pride is certainly our 
tolerance of lynching. It seemed to me 
that the scene of the little family com- 
ing the morning after a lynching to take 
their father. home was in a large way 
symbolic of all the tragic sadness of the 
black man.” Let them discuss it. 

Call the attention of students to the 
fact that three Scholastic Awards win- 
ners had their works chosen for this 
exhibit. Two of these were winners in 
1939. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Labor and National Defense 
(Pp. 9, 10) 


Economics, Modern Problems, Ameri- 
can History 

Let the class read this article to get 
the present picture and the immediate 
chal eng Let the group pick out the 
main ideas: 

1. The present problem: strikes in 
defense industries. 

2. Government handling 
labor disputes. 

3. Causes of defense strikes. 

4. Ways in which the strike problem 
may be met. 

The class may select those elements 
of the problem which deserve further 
study. Some of them may be these 
(others should be suggested by the 
class) : 

1. How have labor unions devel- 
oped? Read the account in your eco- 
nomics text and use the references at 
the end of the chapters. See chapter 
XXI of Beard and Beard, Rise of Amer- 
ian Civilization (Rise of the American 
Labor Movement), and Chester M. 
Wright’s Here Comes Labor (Macmil- 
lan, People’s Library, 1939, 60c). 

2. Should the right to organize for 
collective bargaining be protected by 
law? While this is a part of national 
policy, some still oppose it. 

8. Should unions be permitted to 
establish “closed shops”? See debate in 
Greenan and Meredith, Everyday Prob- 
lems in American Democracy. 


agencies 


4. Should defense strikes be pro- 
hibited? See ‘Scholastic, Jaruary 6, 
1941, page 7, and February 10, pages 
7, 8. 


, 


The American Heritage: The Rev- 
olution at Home (P. 11) 


American History 

“The American Revolution was . . . 
something of a civil war.” An under- 
standing of this by our students will 
add much to their understanding and 
appreciation of American democracy. 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. How. did the states provide for 
national government? 

2. What is the importance of state 
history in understanding national his- 
tory? 

3. Did Americans put citizens or 
government in first place of authority? 

4. Was the restriction of suffrage in 
the early years of our national life un- 
democratic? 


The Art of Propaganda 

(Pp. 12, 13) 

All Social Studies Classes 

This is Hitler’s own words, put into 
common English. It should be used to 
help us understand propaganda better, 
and to help us soak against all propa- 
ganda. : 
Questions of Fact and Interpretation: 

1. What is the view of propaganda 
here? How does it differ from other 
definitions? 

2. What is Hitler’s point of view to- 
ward telling outright lies? toward giv- 
ing other nations credit for sense or 
justice? 

8. Could this view be held by a 
leader of a democratic state? 


Pan-Americana (Pp. 14, 15) 


Pan-American Class, World History, 
American History 


The lead articles in this week’s Pan- 
Americana might be used as an intro- 
dution to the study of Argentina. The 
map on page 3 of the September 29 
issue of Scholastic should be before 
each student. Check the list of products 
in this article with the symbols; where 
are the main agricultural and industrial 
centers? By reference to a physical map 
show the relation of resources to geog- 
raphy. 

Further study of Argentina should be 
based on the a ase library: Raush- 
enbush’s Look at Latin America, In- 
man’s Latin America, Katherine Carr's 
South American Primer, Herring’s Good 
Neighbors, Goetz’ Neighbors to the 
South, and Peck’s Roundabout South 
America. See also Fortune, uly, 1938, 
article on Argentina, Weddell's Intro- 
duction to Argentina (N. Y.: Greystone 
Press, 1939), and Levene’s History of 








- 


Argentina (Univ. of N. Car. Press, 
1937). 

The description of Latin American 
song and dance 95 an opportunity to 
play some recordings. See Mr. Perdew’s 
list. 

Have the class read the article on 
arbitration in the light of the article on 
the American Arbitration Commission 
Association in Scholastic of Oct. 13, 
1941, p. 14. How is the increasing use 
of this instrument likely to influence 
inter-American understanding? How is 
this ‘a working illustration of democ- 
racy? 


Puerto Rico (P. 16) 


This is America; a possession of the 
United States. To what extent do we 
defend and extend democracy there? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Short Story: Mr. Poots and the 

Ugly Tyke (P. 25) 

For All English Classes 

Use a continuation of last week's 
lesson plan. Assign the story for out- 
side reading, asking the class to con- 
sider it again from the “streamline 
fifty-minute feature” point of view. 
Does it match their expectations? Is the 
drama held to the last word? Does ac- 
tion continue? Should the last sequence 
(after Mr. Poots has disposed of his 
enemies) be included? How about the 
conjectures made in last week's out- 
side assignment? Did Mr. Knight do the 
same ob, or a worse or better one, 
than the themes suggested? 

Base the next day’s discussion on 
these questions. Try out a bit more of 
the dialogue. Bring into the discussion 
some of the technical phases of movie- 
making: What sort of lighting should 
be used? What modern music could be 
profitably and suitably included in the 
score? What actors would you recom- 
mend for the role of Mr. Poots? 


Outside assignment: A brief paper 
on “Why I believe (or do not believe) 
that this story would make a good 


film.” 


Wordiness (P. 21) 


For All English Classes ; 

Read this aloud in class. It is packed 
with humor and will hold its audience. 
When you come upon the phrases and 
paragraphs that need simplifying, stop 
and cooperate with the class in sim- 
plifying them. After the reading, invite 
volunteers to tell some “vague,” un- 
necessary phrases which they, them- 
selves, often use. To make —— 
feel at home, offer one or two suc 
phrases which you may be caught 


using. 
There are dozens of possibilities for 


further work. You might, for instance, 
ask students to re-write their latest 
themes, with Mrs. Bass’s comments in 
view. You might find a_ particularly 
wordy speech printed in a local paper, 
and, reading it in class sentence by 
sentence, reduce it to simple English on 
the blackboard. You might use an issue 
of the school paper for such an exercise. 
You might appoint a committee of 
“vague-phrase-catchers” to function 
throughout the next two weeks in class, 
—_—s down any ee that slip 
out during class discussion. Or, when 
you assign the next written work, ask 
each student to hand in two versions— 
the long, first version and the perfected 
one which he has whittled down. 
Improving Reading Skills 

In this and in each forthcoming issue 
of Scholastic you will find one article 
numbered for your convenience in giv- 
ing speed tests to your classes. The 
number is the cumulative total of how 
many words the student has read when 
he comes to the end of each column. 
To determine reading skills, — the 
class to “warm up” by reading some 
other material in the magazine for five 
or ten minutes. Then tell students to 
turn to Mrs. Bass’s article, but not to 
begin reading until you give the signal. 

Tell students to glance up at the 
clock and to mark the number of min- 
utes which they have spent in reading 
as soon as they come to the end of the 
column. To avoid embarrassment, ask 
each student to send up his report on a 
slip of paper, with his name written on 
it. From these slips, find the highest, 
lowest, and median scores, and write 
them on the board. Tell each pupil to 
keep a record of his own reading speed, 
so that he may compare it with his per- 
formance in next week’s test. 

With material of average difficulty, a 
very fast reader reads 500 words per 
minute, a good reader 300 words, and a 
poor reader 200 or less. But most 
educators concede that these figures 
should not be published to the class 
because they are likely to cause self- 
reproach or conceit. 

Because reading speed is of no value 
without comprehension, use the follow- 
ing comprehension questions. Any _stu- 
dent who fails to answer 80 per cent 
of them correctly should be ndvined to 
slow down. 


Comprehension questions: (All True 
or False) 1. It is well to make a theme 
shorter before handing it in. 2. “Four 
of us were trying for the team” is a 
vague, loose sentence. 3. The word 


' “which” may indicate a place to cut. 


4. It is better to say “I seem to think” 
than to say “I think.” 5. The passive 
tense is more effective than the active. 
6. Writing, as well as cars, should be 
streamlined. 7. “He gave an impression 
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of sleepiness” is better than “he looked 
sleepy.” 8. “There is nv doubt” and “I 
wish to state” are both vague phrases. 
9. Loose, vague phrases may be called 
“jargon.” 10. A cliché is a neat, novel 
term. 


Poetry Album (P. 23) 


For Modern English Classes 


Assign this for outside reading. To 
make certain that students will give it 
their thoughtful attention, ask for three 
paragraphs on the following subject: 
‘In looking back upon the Imagists, we - 
feel today that their ideas were (or 
were not) brand new ones.” 

Prepare for the next class meeting by 
bringing from the library books con- 
taining a good percentage of the 
Imagist poems mentioned this week. 
Begin class discussion with the subject 
assigned for the “theme.” Lead it to the 
special contribution of the Imagists. 
Then read, or invite some student to 
read, poems from the library books. 

You may wish to continue the dis- 
cussion at a later class meeting along 
these lines: What seeds of the Imagist 
movement have we found in works by 
poets who preceded the Imagists? 
Searching for “word pictures” in poets 
which the class has studied in the past 
should be a rewarding procedure. 


Follow-up assignment: Ask each stu- 
dent to select some poet whose work 
he likes, and to copy ten word-pictures 
from his poems, marking with stars the 
three word-pictures he likes best. A 
selection from the best of these, read 
and commented upon in class, should 
further clarify the value of images in 
all poetry. 


Round Table (P. 22) 


For Composition and 
Creative Writing Classes 

This week’s Round Table is a con- 
tinuation and elaboration of the subject 
launched last week. The three new 
prose pieces will make excellent ma- 
terial for comparison. Ask students to 
read these pieces carefully outside of 
class, and to decide for themselves 
whether the material printed in this 
week’s Round Table is superior to their 
own compositions written for last 
week’s outside assignment. 

“Why Teachers Mark Mistakes in 
Red” is a refreshing example of the 
fantastic animal fable. Discuss in class 
other animal fables—the modern story 
of Ferdinand the Bull, the ancient story 
of the fox who lost his tail, etc. Ask 
students who have not tried their hand 
at writing fantasy to think up an animal 
fable. Today’s political situations sug: 
gests many possibilities. See “Spea 
ing of Pictures,” page 14, October 6th 
issue of Life for an excellent example. 
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FREE TO YOU... 


Epon 132-page special number of Survey Graphic, 
fifth in the smash hit Calling America Series, 
brings down to American earth the challenge to 
our freedom from overseas. 

Text, graphs, photographs, maps and drawings 
take you behind the scenes of strikes—back of 
defense migration, priorities, unemployment, sub- 
versive activities—they show you revolutionary 
changes afoot in the Ford plant—trace the evolu- 
tion of government agencies—introduce key men in 
defense production—point out how we can speed 
defense production yet preserve free labor and free 
enterprise 

Here are 11 of our 33 contributors drawn from 
the ranks of employers, labor leaders, government 
officials, journalists, and expert observers—William 
H. Davis, Chairman, National Defense Mediation 
Board—Lovis Stark, Washingt correspondent 
Bernard M. Baruch, Chairman, War industries Board 
1917-19—William R. Burrows, Vice-President, General 
Electric Company—Sidney Hillman, Associate Direc- 
tor, Office of Production Management—William M. 
Leiserson, National Labor Relations Board—David 
Dubinsky, President, Int tional Ladies G ? 
Workers Union—Walter D. Fuller, President, National 
Association of Manufacturers—Walter P. Reuther, 
United Automobile Workers—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. 
Ryan, Catholic Welfare Conference—Robert J. Watt, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Survey Graphic itself is A ica’s Magazine of 
social interpretation, not generally available on 
newsstands. |t is published by Survey Associates, 
@ non-partisan, non-profit, educational society. 

We ticipate an pti d for this 
number because the first in this series, edited by 
Raymond Gram Swing, went into three editions, 
the second sold out in three weeks; the fourth ran 
close to 100,000 copies, an all time record for 
Survey Graphic. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Send $1 for five months of Survey Graphic (regu- 
larly $3 a year) and we will add your free copy of 
Manning the Arsenal for Democracy. But mail the 
coupon below today! 











a 








SURVEY GRAPHIC 
112 East 19th St., New York City 


For the dollar enclosed send five months 
of Survey Graphic plus a free copy of 
MANNING THE ARSENAL FOR DEMOCRACY 
(six months in all). 


Name 
Address 

















A long-term class project, involving 
the work of several students and col- 
laboration with the Art Department 
might be based on the writing of a 
children’s book around some animal 
fable suggested by one of the students. 

“Rain,” the second selection, begins 
in reality and ends with meditation and 
generalization. Students of a more prac- 
tical turn of mind may prefer to use 
this form instead of the fable. 


Maudie’s Diary (P. 17) 


For Spoken English Classes 


Here is a lively and timely piece 
which can be used either as a class 
exercise or as an assembly program. It’s 
in radio play form, which means you 
can proceed without sets, costumes, 
etc., and with no properties except a 
gramaphone to provide the musical 
bridges between the scenes. 

Whether you use the play as a class 
exercise or plan to give it in the audi- 
torium, keep all members of the class 
participating, whether or not they have 
actual parts in the cast. 

Giving a “fake” radio play in the 
classroom is a stimulating experience. 
An empty picture frame, suspended 
from a light-cord, can serve nicely as a 
microphone. A_ production manager 
should be appointed. There can also be 
a sound-effects man, a time-keeper, etc. 

For further tips on radio-play tech- 
nique, see the 50c pamphlet Handbook 
for Amateur Broadcasters. It’s cram- 
med with lively suggestions, and may 
be secured from Scholastic Bookshop, 
430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


Key to “TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT” 
QUIZ (P. 24) 


1. Yorkshire. 2. Stephen Vincent Benet. 
8 (a) Rinehart; (b) Robinson. 4. Carl 
Sandburg. 5. (b). 6. A dog. 7. (b). 8. 
Robert Frost. 9. Huckleberry Finn. 10. 
Benjamin Franklin. 11. Lincoln Steffens. 
12. (a) Shaw; (b) Coffin. 18. (c) 14. 
False. 15. (a). 16. Heywood Broun. 17. 
True. 18. (a) Flesh; (b) Bounty. 19. (c). 
20. Nov. 2-8. 


Key to Mid-semester Review Test 
for English Classes (P. 37) 


1 MATCHING 
1. (a) 2; (b) 5; (c) 6; (d) 1; (e) 4. 
2. (a) 5; (b) 4;.(c) 1; (d) 3. 
3. (a) 2; (b) 4; (c) 6; (d) 5; (e) 3. 
4. (a) 3; (b) 2; (c) 1. 
tir (a) 7; (b) 6; (ce) 4; (d) 5; (e) 1; 
II. MULTIPLE CHOICE: 1 (a); 2 (b); 
3 (d) 4 (c); 5 (c); 6 (b); 7 (c); 8 (b); 
9 (d); 10 (b). 
Ill. TRUE OR FALSE: 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-F; 9-F; 10-T 


Key to “Words to the Wise” 


a-1, b-14, c-10, d-13, e-6, f-11, g-3, h-12, 
i-9, j-2, k-4, 1-8, m-7, 1-5. 


505 ROOMS oz $499 


...all outside with combination tub 
and shower bath, circulating ice 
water, full length mirror and four- 
station radio! Double rooms from 
$5.50; suites from $12. Here you 
have a maximum assurance of ac- 
commodations at 
the price you want 
to pay. “New York’s 
Friendly Hotel!” 


800 ROOMS 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER 
Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE. at 48th ST., WEW YORK 
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Key to “What Do You Know 
About the News?” (P. 16) 


A. MARCH OF EVENTS: 1. T. 2. 
F. 3. F. 4. T. 5. T. 6. F. 7. T. 8.F. 


B. LABOR AND NATIONAL 
UNITY: 1. Wagner Act. 2. Labor. 3. 
Wm. H. Davis. 4. Higer wages. 5. A F 
of L and CI O. 6. n. 7. Closed,- 
open. 8. Steel companies. 

C. PAN-AMERICANA: 1. Argen- 
tina. 2. The Equator. 3. Chile. 4. Bra- 
zil. 5. Grain, meat, wool. 6. Buenos 
Aires. 7. 500. 8. Rex Tugwell. 9. De 
la Plata. 10. Panama. 


Answers to Social Studies 
Review Tests (P. 34) 

I. Names and Places: 1-d; 2-e; 3-h; 4-f; 
5-i; 6-j; 7-b; 8-c; 9-m; 10-a. 

II. National Affairs: 1. Supply Priorities 
and Allocations Board; 2. William H. Da- 
vis; 3. “priorities unemployment”; 4. prices 
and wages; 5. $1500. é 

Il. Foreign Affairs: 1. Avila Camacho; 
2. Invasion; 3. Buenos Aires; 4. Vladivos- 
tok; 5. Brazil. 

IV. National Affairs—A: 1-A; 2-B; 3-B; 
4-A; 5-C. 

IV. National Affairs—B: 1-C; 2-B; 
4-C; 5-B. 

V. Foreign Affairs—A: 1-A; 2-B; 
4-C; 5-B. 

V. Foreign Affairs—B:.1-B; 2-A; 
4-C; 5-C. 


3-B; 
8-A; 
3-B; 




















WORDINESS 


By Agnes N. Bass 


Y deleting ten words or more 

B from your next composition 

you can improve it immeasur- 

ably! “Really?” you say incredulous- 
ly. “Which ten?” 

Well, strike out a vague there to 
begin with. If you have said, “There 
were four of us who were trying for 
the team,” say simply, “Four of us 
were trying for the team.” 

Then cross out an unnecessary 
which or two. If you have written 
something like this: “Good manners 
are one of the characteristics which 
are essential in business,” why not 
write economically, “Good manners 
are essential in business?” 

Now scan your work for indirect 
expressions—“I rever seem to believe 
these stories,” for example, is better 
written as “I never believe these 
stories.” “He sighed, thus giving an 
impression of weariness” is a wordy 
way of saying “His sigh expressed 
weariness. “I enjoyed myself with 
my new radio” is roundabout for “I 
enjoyed my new radio.” 

Delete several cliché phrases 
which you may-have used. Replace, 
for example, “in my opinion,” with 
the simple statement “I think.” And 
as for such introductions as “There 
is no doubt,” and “I wish to state,” 
it’s a: good idea to leave them out en- 
tirely!] Next find some ponderous 
passive verbs, “might be seen,” 
“could be felt”—and substitute short 
active verbs in their places. 

Banish from your writing once 
and forever the following collection 
of phrases: as regards, with regard 
to, in the nature of, in respect .of, 
along the line of, in connection with, 
with a view to, according as to 
whether, in the case of. For why 
should you write “She is planning 
to pursue her work along the line of 
nursing” when “She is planning to 
study nursing” presents the idea so 
much hore effectively? 

The best writing today is taut, 
streamlined. If you have three un- 
necessary words, or ten (which was 
my guess), or thirty—be ruthless, 
and your style will be the better 
for it. . 

In the chapter on “Jargon” in his 
Art of Writing, Sir Arthur Quiller- 


' (327 words to bottom of column) 
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Short, simple, straightforward writing, 
expressing exactly what you mean, is 


preferable to a rush of words to the pen. 


Couch satirizes the vice ot wordiness 
entertainingly. (Note: Had I writ- 
ten “in an entertaining manner” in- 
stead of “entertainingly” just now, I 
would” have been guilty of vague 
wordiness myself!) He protests the 
use of “in the case of” which calls to 
his mind an actual packing-case 
with ludicrous effect! “In the case of 
John Jenkins deceased the coffin pro- 
vided was of tht usual character.” 

“Now this is not accurate,” he goes 
on to say. “In the case of John Jenkins 
deceased, for whom a coffin was pro- 
vided, it is wholly superfluous to tell 
us that he is deceased. But actually 
John Jenkins never had more than one 
case, and that was the coffin. The clerk 
says he had two—a coffin in a case; but 
I suspect the clerk to be mistaken, and 
I am sure he errs in telling us that the 
coffin was of the usual character; for 
coffins have no character, usual or un- 
usual. 

“Have you begun to detect the two 
main vices of Jargon? The first is that 
it uses circumlocution rather than short 
straight speech. . . . The second vice is 
that it habitually chooses vague, woolly, 
abstract nouns rather than concrete 
ones.” 

And why should anyone say, he 
asks us, “He was conveyed to his 
place of residence in an intoxicated 
condition” when what he really 
means is “He was carried home 


drunk”? He illustrates the “flux of 


words to the pen” further by re- 
writing Hamlet's soliloquy wordily. 
Thus: 

“To be or the contrary? Whether the 
former or the latter be preferable would 
seem to admit of some difference of 

(612 words to bottom of column) 


opinion; the answer in the present case 
being of an affirmative or of a negative 
character according as to whether one 
elects on the one hand——etc.” 

And do you remember that in- 
stance last year when A. P. Herbert, 
humorist and Member of Parliament, 
flew to Winston Churchill’s side in 
his fight against wordy officialese? 
“Suppose,” wrote Herbert, “that 
Lord Nelson’$ famous order, ‘Eng- 
land expects every man to do his 
duty, had been drafted by one of 
our fat-word breeders in Whitehall. 
It would have run thus: “England 
anticipates that with the regard to 
the current emergency, personnel 
will duly implement their obliga- 
tions in accordance with the func- 
tions allocated to their respective 
age-groups!” 

This is what | read in a book pub- 
lished recently: “A motion picture is 
produced with reference to a definite 
plan which is created in advance by 
the screen writer and written down 
in all its details in the form of a 
script.” Can you improve this sen- 
tence by omitting words, substituting 
words and compressing phrases? 
Try it. 

In the mail this morning, in a leaf- 
let advertising an art exhibit, I found 
the following sentences: 

“In presenting the works of the dis- 
tinguished painter, Mr. X, it is no . 
longer necessary to ask that he be re- 
ceived: . . . Especially fortunate is the 
fact that we are able to present a col- 
lection of works which, for the most 
part, was never before publicly shown, 
and which represents some of the great- 
est work by this artist. . . . The major 
part of the exhibition comes from a pri- 
vately owned collection which is being 
sold with the view of raising funds for 
X, whose material circumstancés are in 
sharp contrast with his renown as a 
master painter.” 

Such writing needs tightening and 
tuning! Can’t you re-cast the thought 
into short, simple straighttorward 
words? 

Write something now—a descrip- 
tion of a scene, let us say, and take 
time to be brief. Say things directly 
and vividly, with concrete nouns and 
active verbs; trim away the clutter 
of vague phrases; re-write a sentence 
five times, if necessary, until you 
feel that every word has value. 

(952 words to bottom of column) 
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week offer a contrast in differ- 

ent ways of using our experi- 
ences as theme subjects. The first is 
humorously imaginative, as little de- 
pendent on experience as writing can 
be. The second develops a slight inci- 
dent by means of realistic detail and 
meditation. The third is almost en- 
tirely a narrative of experience. 


Why Teachers Mark Mistakes in Red 


Once upon a time many years ago 
there were two little bulls who lived 
in a big pasture in a sunny land. One 
of these little bulls you have heard of 
before; his name was Ferdinand. Now 
Ferdinand had a brother named Gi- 
ronde who also loved to sit and smell 
the flowers. This was all very well until 
one day when he heard he must go 
to school. 

Cleopatra, the Cow, was the teacher, 
and Gironde thought she was the “most 
cross” cow in all the pasture. How he 
wished he did not have to go to school. 
He sighed and tried to hide among the 
flowers, but his mother always found 
him. 

Poor Gironde! He couldn't learn to 
read or write, no matter how hard he 
tried. The black circles and lines were 
all the same to Gironde. Something had 
to be done. Cleopatra the Cow could 
never let Gironde leave school without 
learning the difference between a mis- 
take and the right answer. One day 
when Gironde came lagging behind 
all the other little bulls and their sisters, 
Cleopatra thought of something which 
would make Gironde see his mistakes. 
For a long time she had noticed how 
angry Gironde was when he saw some- 
thing red. He would stamp his feet and 
dig up the ground; then he would get 
right down to business and go after 
that red —no mattér what it was. So 
Cleopatra knew she must get a red 
pencil to mark Gironde’s mistakes.. 

When Gironde saw the red marks all 
over his — paper, he became very 
angry. In fact, he was mad. He snorted 
and bellowed and stamped his feet. 

Yes, Gironde was very angry, but 
after that he saw his mistakes right 
away. He would snort, lower his head, 
and get right to work and learn his 
lesson. 


T*: three prose. pieces this 


And that is why teachers mark mis- 
takes in red. 
Mable Henry, 18 
Lakeville (Minn.) High School 
Clyde E. Eddy, Teacher 


J 
Rain ‘ 


All above me there was a dull ham- 
mering on the roof, a ceaseless throb 
against the shingles. I glanced at the 
window. Raindrops were spattered 
against it, and beyond were the metal- 
colored clouds spilling and rolling. 
Somewhere water was dripping in a 
singular, broken flow that stood out 
above the monotone. I flung open the 
library door and looked out. 

Beyond the shimmering pools in the 
street, beyond the people with sodden 
umbrellas, the autos with tires that 
cracked as they dragged up water, I 
looked at the soaked earth. Somehow a 
rivulet of life found itself there. The 
stream broadened, thirstily grabbing 
handfuls of earth armel shoving them 
along with the rest. 

A pebble rose out of the water and 
was soon away from the water on an 
island. But in a lake beyond, the jealous 
water swirled angrily, then spewed into 
the valley with such momentum that 
the pebble almost sprang when it was 
touched. 

As I saw it, | wondered. Did the peb- 
ble mind being thrust ahead into the 
stream of rushing life instead of delay- 
ing on the island? Somebody under a 
dripping umbrella hurried by. I felt 
that I was the only one who paused and 
looked at things through the rain, be- 
cause the world was too large. Sud- 
denly a wind came, dashing water into 
my eyes. As if through a mist I saw my 
rivulet of life crumble, as water and 
earth spread out in confusion. When my 
eyes cleared, I had shut the door. 

Tom Parker, 16 
Malta (Montana) High School 
Dorothy Love, Teacher 


State Fair 


It was so hot and I wasn’t having any 
fun at all. “Aren’t these a gtr simply 


beautiful?” asked Mom. I refused to 
answer. A colossal sum of ninety-six 
cents had accumulated through the 
weeks until it could be exchanged for a 
day of fun at the State Fair. 

“Mom, let’s go to the Midway now.” 











“Dear, one should not go to the State 


Fair merely to ride on a 

round. This is what a State Fair 

is, The Midway is just an addition 
which we shall visit later if we have 
time.” 

I turned away to hide the sudden 
sting of tears. I had had enough of 
quilts, canned fruits, ears of corn, farm 
machinery and flowers, I clenched the 
heavy lump of money in my hander- 
kerchief and turned to Mom for one 
iy attempt. She was not there. I was 
‘ost 

I picked my way through: the throngs 
of people, wanting to meet Mom, yet 


hoping I would not. Five minutes later - 


I broke through the wide gates of the 
Midway. Here was what I had been 
dreamin aboot: 50. Sag: Se ane 
voices of showmen, brilliantly co 
pictures of Baby Ruth, the fat girl, the 
rubber man, the Alligator girl. 

I wandered from — — in- 

ing everything. At I a 
elic - which 2 exactly what I 
eostell: It was pink cotton candy. I 
tipped a huge layer off and let it melt 
into nothingness in my mouth. Instead 
of viewing the world through rose-col- 
ored glasses, I saw it over a cloud of 
cotton candy. I clutched it tightly as I 
whirled about on the ip and the 
ferris wheel, rocked ferociously on the 
Lindy Loop, and twirled gaily on the 
merry-go-round. 

Then suddenly my money was gone. 
All except one cent. I shoved my way 
to a flag-topped building, picked out a 
bright photograph of a prize cow for a 

mny, and turned to leave. Then I 
se a voice. “She’s wearing a green 
and white dress and has straight hair 
with bangs.” I was a little startled to 
find how closely that description fitted 
me. 

Roberta Shelton, 16 
West High School 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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AMY LOWELL 


right. If it jells into rhyme, all 

right.” Thus easily does Carl 
Sandburg dispose of a controversy 
which flamed hot on both sides of 
the Atlantic between 1912 and 1920. 
Outraged defenders of the old 
poetry maintained that even Walt 
Whitman had written a real poem 
only once, and that was the rhymed 
and regular “Oh Captain, My Cap- 
tain.” Free verse writers declared 
that they were only reviving prin- 
ciples that good writers had always 
held but which the feeble descend- 
ants of the great had forgotten. It 
is hard to see why feeling rose so 
high except that the leaders of the 
new poetry were people who were 
often in the thick of a fight. 

We will hear more of Ezra Pound 
in future “Albums.” For this expa- 
triate who was born in Idaho, edu- 
cated at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, taught at Wabash College, 
Indiana, and at 23 left America in 
disgust at our “provincialism,” has 
influenced many other writers. In 
1913, in London, he organized a 
group of young poets who were try- 
ing by new methods to arouse poetry 
from the neglect it was aihistag, 
They called themselves “Imagists,” 
free verse being only one of their 
doctrines. 

Later Amy Lowell, cousin of 
James Russell Lowell, became the 
leader of the group. 

It seems now that the Imagists 
were right in saying there was noth- 
ing in their beliefs sufficiently revo- 
lutionary to justify the furor they 
caused. They believed that the lan- 


guage of ona should be that of 
common speech, only more exact. 


T IT jells into free verse, all 


/ 
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POETRY 
ALBUM 


THE IMAGISTS 





They believed that it'should be terse, 
that it should present an image, that 
it should not be blurred or indefinite. 
These qualities had always been true 
of good poetry. They believed also 
that there should be freedom in 
choice of theme-and in rhythm. The 
battle for the first of these liberties 
had been fought by Wordsworth 
more than a hundred years earlier. 
For that matter, Chaucer himself did 
not set an example of squeamish- 
ness in his choice of subjects. As for 
freedom in rhythm and rhyme, many 


earlier poems bear evidence that the 


idea was not new. 

One unfortunate result of the 
movement was that many writers, 
too lazy or too incompetent to keep 
to any pattern, seized upon free 
verse as an easy way of writing. It 


is hard to be “free” without know-. 


ing what one is free from. One must 
start with a rule before one can 
break it. Poets who have adopted a 
pattern and then departed from it, 
keeping the pattern always in the 
background, have found a truer clue 
to the charm of surprise than the 
free verse writers can. Such a poem 
is de la Mare’s “The Traveler.” But 
the theories of free verse undoubt- 
edly helped poets to escape from 
shackles that had grown too rigid. 

Whether as a result or a cause of 
the interest in free verse, poetry en- 
tered upon a new day. Poets who 
had long deserved recognition now 
received it. Who could be shocked 
any longer by the conversational 
rhythms of Frost or the unrhymed 
realism of Sandburg? 

Amy Lowell, unlike many who 
have tried, often achieved the 
avowed ambitions of the Imagists. In 
such a poem as “Patterns” it is easy 
to feel that the rhythm changes with 
the mood. The wealth of pictures in 
“Lilacs” is indicated by the lines 
quoted here: 

“Your great pet of flowers 
Are eve ere in this my New 
England. 


Among your heart-shaped leaves 

Orange orioles hop like music-box birds 
and sing 

Their little weak soft songs; 

In the crooks of your branches 

The bright eyes of song sparrows sit- 
ting on spotted eggs 

Peer restlessly through the light and 
shadow 

Of all springs.” 


Brilliant pictures stud her volumes. 
Long after we have read them, we re- 
member on a winter night that the 
stars stand out “like golden nails not 
driven home.” We remember on a rainy 


day, 


“Tinkle of drops on stretched silk, 
Wet murmur through green branches.” 


Her four- or five-line poems of one 
striking metaphor or picture have had 
many imitations, but few have attained 
such memorable distinctness: 


“Like black ice 
Scrolled over with unintelligible pat- 
terns by an ignorant skater 
Is the dulled surface of my heart.” 


Reading Amy Lowell’s poetry has 
helped many young writers to gain in 
color, in picture quality, in delicacy 
and sharpness of outline. She is some- 
times criticized for lack of emotion, but 
poems like “Madonna of the Evening 
Flowers,” “Patterns,” “Lilacs,” “The 
Letter,” “Opal,” “In Excelsis” certainly 
show depth of feeling as well as beauty 
of picture. 

You will find other members of the 
Imagist group in the Untermeyer an- 
thologies. H. D. (Hilda Doolittle) wrote 
some of the mosf perfect of the Imagist 
poems. She is a precise and exquisite 
writer. Her poem “Heat” creates the 
very atmosphere of a summer day when 
the hot air “presses.up and blunts the 
points of pears.” Of John Gould 
Fletcher’s poems you will perhaps like 
best “London Nightfall,” for one re- 
members its pictures and its simile: 


“Like a wet petal crumpled, 
Twilight fell soddenly on the weary 


city.” 

The excerpt from the poem “Lilacs” and the 
poem “Middle Age” are from Pictures of the 
Floating World, by Amy Lowell. Reprinted by 
permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, Pub- 
lishers. 
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ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


LOOKING BACKWARD. By Edward 
Bellamy. 


The Nineties were not so gay as some 
people now think: they had some pretty 
serious literature and took it seriously. 
For instance, Edward Bellamy’s best 
seller of the decade, whose gaze was 
on the future, though its title looked 
backward. 


Of course he did not really mean to 
forecast “the shape of things to come.” 
It is important to remember that 
Utopias are not prophecies of the 
future: they are more or less satiric 
commentaries on the present in which 
the writer is living. By dwelling on 
the good points of an imagined world, 
he calls attention to the bad points of 
an existing state of things. That is one 
reason why the study of Utopias is en- 
lightening as well as fascinating. 


In Bellamy’s decade the competitive 
system and the menace of the middle- 
man worried many Americans. Bellamy 
envisaged a co-operative common- 
wealth. He put his hero—a rich and 
prominent Bostonian — into a hypnotic 
sleep in an underground chamber in 
1887. In the year 2000 a scientist ac- 
cidently dug him up and revived him 
into a world whose description was so 
interesting that the book in its first 
ten years sold nearly half a million 
copies. There were no class or financial 
distinctions, no poverty, no crime, no 
middleman. There were — and this has 
been coming to pass under blitz con- 
ditions in England — communal dining 
rooms. Tired from his new experiences, 
julian fell asleep and dreamed that he 
was back in the Boston of the eighties; 
the horrid contrast points the moral. 
You can see — for the book is still easy 
to get fifty years after publication 
- that it is a protest against the strain 
of unjust inequalities rather than the 
promise of an equality we may con- 
fidently expect fifty years from now. 


THE GOOD COMPANIONS. By J. B. 
Priestley. 


When Let the People Sing rom 
into print in the midst of the om 
war, critics declared they been 
waiting ten years for Priestley to give 
them a companion piece to The Good 
Companions. Let us look at it, to see 
what made so many Americans delight 
in a novel so utterly English. 

To begin with, it has the verve and 
dash of Dickens, his romantic fervor 


and determination that there must be 
a happy ending. The fortunes are those 
of a “concert party,” a semi-amateur 
group giving shows at fairs and sea- 
side resorts, and even in city parks out- 
doors in summer. This one is going on 
the rocks when a middle-aged old. maid 
* throws in her lot as well as her resources 
with them. A Yorkshire laborer and a 
Cambridge schoolteacher are among 
this heterogeneous company; they are 
good companions indeed, ough from 
parts of England so different they 
almost speak different ene They 
are embarked on a beautiful successful 
adventure; an escape to amy Do 
you wonder we liked it, and will keep 
liking it? 


- 





Take It or Leave It 


A Quiz for Book Week* 


(Answers in Teacher Edition) 


1. What part of England does Eric 
Knight write about? 

2. What famous American author wrote 
the fable, “The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster”? 

3. Complete these names 

(a) Mary Roberts 
(b) Edwin Arlington 

4. What great American is de- 
scribed as t, biographer, singer of 
songs, teller of tales”? 

5. The novel, Arrowsmith, was written 
by: (a) James Fenimore Cooper; (b) Sin- 
clair Lewis; (c) Upton Sinclair. 

6. What is a tyke? 

7. In his piece, “Thus Fate Knocks,” 
Olin Downes tells the relationship between 
the V-for-victory ei and: (a) Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica Symphony; (b) Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony; (c) Handel’s 
Water Music. 

8. Name the poet who, born in Califor- 
nia, writes almost exclusively about New 
England. 

9. What literary character did his neigh- 
bors have in mind when they called the old 
man in — Derleth’s story, “Old 
Huckleberry 

10. Who called himself “the laziest man 
in the world”? i 

11. Who wrote the Autobio 
Lincoln Steffens? wrens 9 

12. Complete these names: 

(a) George Bernard 
(b) Robert P. Tristram —— 

18. Strictly Neutral is a new book by: 
(a) Bellamy Partridge; (b) Charles Lind- 
bergh; (c) Somerset Maugham. 

14, Is it true or is it false that 
Lowell was the mother of James R 
Lowell? 

15. Which ot the following wrote War 
and Peace: (a) Tolstoi; (b) Hitler; (c) 
Winston Churchill. 


* Based on material 


which has in the 
agltch Ribtion of Sohadootte #0 Sari ontaaee 


16. What t newspaper 
weak baa eek cola tenis te Lal. 
ume edited by his son? 

17. Is it true or is it false that the book, 
Reveille in Washi: , is about our Capi- 
tal during the Civil War? 

18. Complete these titles: 

(a) The Way of All 
(b) Mutiny on the ——_____ 

19. Which of the Selina sone Dips 
as an ace foreign t: (a) John 
Gunther; (b) Richard Harding Davis; (c) 
Paul Whiteman. ~ 

20. What are the dates of Book Week 
this year? 


Words to the Wise 


Based on Words in This Issue 


By Gretta Baker 


Here are some sentences with a word 
left out. Starting with No. 1 in the fol- 
lowing list, try to put each word in the 
sentence where it belongs. Key in 
Teacher Edition. (1-8 are from “Mr. 
Poots”; 9-14 are from “Round Table.”) 


. fantastic 8. contusion 

‘ grubby 9. meditation 

. futile _ 10. rivulet 

. ungainly 11, 

. interlaced 12. colossal 

. chronic 13. — 

. auxiliary 14. twir 

a. Joe won first prize at the Hal 
lowe’en party for the most 
costume. 

b. “I have you in my power!” the 
villain gloated as he 
his black moustache. 


c. After two months of drought the 
creek has been reduced to a mere 


d. oth og Wa a ee 
voice never become a preacher. 
e. Hurried meals and tense nerves 
4 lead to __________ indigestion. 
. The trailer gathered —_-__ 
as it ro downhill with the 

two sleeping children inside. 
. We have tried to reach our friends 
in Poland, but each attempt has proved 


h. Madison 











uare Garden is a 
ildin, ysed for indoor 


sports. 
i, The shrill whistle of a passing 
train in ted my quiet ____m. 
AF Figen soe WEE Be Sasireenniiens 
man who made a great pretense 

of being humble. ag 
k figure - of 


Ichabod Crane was not improved by 
his outlandish costume. 
1. The driver of the truck was badly 


cut, but his helper with a slight 
ca: syste 2 
m. The Women’s Club is an ___ 


—_—_______ organization connected with 
the Civic Improvement League. 

n. The rajah’s turban was 
——— with gems 














By Eric Knight 


WHAT’S HAPPENED SO FAR 


ALTER POOTS, volunteer auxiliary 

constable in Yorkshire, disliked the 
beat he was assigned because it in- 
volved so much walking and his bunions 
hurt him something chronic. What made 
things worse was that a large and jolly 
dog (tykes they call them in Yorkshire) 
elected to follow.Mr. Poots on his rounds 
with a singleness of purpose which 
could not be sidetracked. Poots tried to 
shake the dog, but to no avail. One 
night, however, he suspected there was 
something wrong when the dog, tail 
thumping, showed him that there was 
someone in the darkened clubhouse on 
the beat. Poots went in to investigate, 
opened the door on two strange men in 
an inner office. Suspicious, Mr. Poots be- 
gan asking questions — especially about 
the strange radio set up in the room. 
We take up the story there. 


E man leaned back against the 

I desk and laughed. He turned to 

his companion. “You see, Derek, 
old chap,” he said, “there’s no elud- 
ing the eye of our ever-alert volun- 
teer constables.” 

He turned back to Mr. Poots: 
“Good for you, my man. I suppose 
I'll have to tell yoti the truth. Do you 
Bh gs: the football pools?” 

“Ah, who doesn’t?” Mr. Poots said, 
guardedly. 

“And I suppose you know that 
they're. swindles — cleverly rigs - 
up schemes to sweat the hard- 


earned money from the working . 


classes — oh, a few small prizes once 
in a while — but do you think those 
people really exist that they say win 
immense fortunes?” 

“Well,” Mr. Poots agreed, nerv- 
ously. “I often did think there might 
be some fishy business in it —” 

“It’s crooked, I tell you. Now I and 
my partner, Mr. Derek Forsythe 
here, have a plan. We're putting in a 
wireless at every soccer field in the 
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be 


What were those two strangers and their radio 
doing in the clubhouse? Mr. Poots was just 
beginning to find out when in walked the tyke 


MR. POOTS AND THE UGLY TYKE 


land. We'll send some secret in- 
formation of the games to a central 
headquarters in time to post entries. 
We'll break the crooked ring of cor- 
rupt financial interests that are grind- 
ing you.” 


Now Mr. Poots was little, he was 
grubby, he was insignificant. He was 
slow-thinking. He was even, if you 
wish, an ignorant little rural York- 
shireman. But he was marked also by 
the saving quality of all his kind — 
he had a superabundance of native 
common sense. And he knew the 
man was lying. 

‘First, he knew that all football- 
at entries had to be postmarked 
ong before any game started. De- 
upon it, Mr. Poots had dwelt 
on enough on some private system 
of beating the football pools not to 
have stubbed his mental toe on this 
elementary fact. That made the man 
a plain liar. 


A Story in Two Parts: Part Il 


Second, the man had spoken as if 
this were a soccer field. While the 
rest of the world might think of all 
Britain as being an immense green 
field where men played and watched 
soccer, in Mr. Poots’ bleak section a 
round ball was considered something 
for little lassies and Southern 
Englishmen to play with. The foot- 
ball played in that part of the coun- 
try — played and watched and bet on 
and cheered about by thousands — 
was of the type known as Northern 
Union. It was played with an oval 
ball which a man dribbled, carried, 
punted, drop-kicked or passed —a 
jolly sort of mass mayhem in which 
if a man was “laid out,” as they 
called it, no substitution could be 
made — leading to the simple con- 
clusion that if you could kick the 
other team right off its feet you had 
the field all to yourselves and could 
then. proceed to score at will. And 
mistaking the place for a soccer field 


With a sort of moan of slobbery alfection the hound leaped at the man with the gun. 
Note: In Social Studies Edition, pages 17-24 (English Section) are omitted. 
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meant that the man was a very 
poorly informed stranger to York- 


shire. 


These things Mr. Poots had stored 
away. But when he heard the last 
speech, the light broke on him. He 
had heard too many loudmouthed 
arguers in pubs and on the election 
platforms and read his paper too 
well, and listened too long on the 
wireless not to have developed a crit- 
ical faculty where such speeches 
were concerned. And as he heard it, 
he said, mentally, “Sounds like a 
speech by that bloody Hitler.” 

And then he knew it. The wire- 
less! 

“Why,” he s ‘d, in childish awe, 
“ye’re Gairman spies!” 

As he breathed it he knew it 
sounded too fantastic. The man 
looked so — so British. 

“Of course they do; gormless,” he 
counseled himself. “D’ye expect 
they’d sneak in with a Gairman sos- 
sidge in one hand and a dachshund 
in tother?” 

The man before the desk was smil- 
ing. “So?” he said. 

“Aye — so,” Mr. Poots said back. 

“And if we were German spies, 
what would you do, constable?” 

“l'd—Id have to arrest ye,” Mr. 
Poots said. 

The man stroked his chin. Then 
his voice‘came swift and hard: “And 
if I were to offer you five thousand 
pounds — now! What then?” 

“Five thousand pounds,” breathed 
Mr. Poots. “Nay — I'd have to arrest 

e. 
‘ The man stood erect. He lifted his 
hand in signal to the man in the cor- 
ner. Mr. Poots looked over. The man 
was holding a metal thing — by 

m! It was a pistol! Mr. Poots 
started back in horror. All he could 
see was that small blue circle of 
steel, and the hole in the middle 
of it. 

Mr. Poots felt his whole body 
break out in a perspiration. “Here, 
here, now,” he said. “Don’t point that 
thing at me!” 

“Ah, that changes your mind,” the 
man by the desk said, smiling. 

Mr. Poots looked from the gun to 
the man at the desk and then back 
again. He felt a burning in his 
throat. “No,” he said, firmly. “T've got 
to arrest ye!” 

He reached around for his hand- 
cuffs, in a futile gesture. He held 


them out and took a step forward. 
“Come on, now, he said. “Come 
quietly — or — Ill have to come and 


” take you!” 


The slim man made a sound of 
impatience. Then he motioned to the 
other with his hand. 

The man with the gun nodded and 
began walking forward. Mr. Poots 
lea back to the door and stood 
with arms outstretched across it. 

The man with the gun spoke for 
the first time. “If you move,” he said, 
“Tll shoot.” 

Step by step he came forward. Mr. 
Poots waited. And then all three 
froze into silence, and stood listen- 
ing. 

crhere, ye see,” Mr. Poots cried, 
with soul-felt hope. “Our chaps has 
the house surrounded.” He had got 
that from detective novels, too. 


“Quiet,” the man with the gun 
said. 

Quickly he jabbed Mr. Poots in the 
side with the gun, pushing him away, 
from the door. He stood, watching 
Mr. Poots, but. listening to the dark- 
ened corridor. Mr. Poots heart 
leaped with joy as he heard sounds. 
And then, as rapidly, it sank. 


For the sound he heard was the . 


gangling, slipperty-slop of the ugly 
ke 


“Ch, ma_gum,” groaned Mr. Poots, 
inwardly. “As though I haven't 
enough on ma hands now.” 

As he thought it, he saw the un- 
gainly, awful shape come through 
the door. With a sort of moan of 


slobbery affection the lop-eared 
hound leaped at the man with the 
gun. Under the: rush of such en- 
thusiasm, he went over backward, 
firing the gun as he did so. 

Now Mr. Poots had been in many 
a Yorkshire rough-and-tumble in his 
younger days, and what he did then 
was due to no process of thought. It 
was more a matter of instinct. He 
dove at the man, and smacked him 
across the knuckles with the lead 





[ar He managed to skin his own 
uckles doing so. Quickly he 
snapped one end of the handcuffs 
over the wrist. 

bel he pushed away the great, 
wriggli which was trying to 
schbctederals ir nia tex 
of adolescent delight. He wondered 
where the gun had gone. He won- 
dered where the other man was. He 
looked up. He saw the other man in 
the corner. At that moment, the dog 
saw him, too. It opened its huge 
mout) in a grin of delight at 
prospect of even more playmates. It 
drew back, putting its forelegs and 
head close to the floor, as in a puppy- 
ish position preliminary to a frolick- 
ing leap. Mr. Poots heard the man 
shouting: 

“Hold your dog! Hold your dog!” 


For the first time the truth flashed 
through Mr. Poots’ mind. They were 
afraid of the dog. That was it. The 


‘ man on the floor had rolled over and 


was covering his neck with his in- 
terlaced hands. The man in the 
corner was pressed back in terror. 
They thought this. great, shambling 
dog was dangerous. But if they ever 
found out it wanted to play. ... 

Mr. Poots dove forward and just 
managed to grab the terrible tyke by 
the tail. It let out an outraged wail. 
He clawed himself, in a sort of hand- 
over-hand fashion, up the dog’s back 
until he had its mane. 

“Now then,” he said. “Come over 
here—holding out yer arm—for I 
can’t hold him much longer.” And, 
to give Mr. Poots credit, he was 
speaking the truth when he said that. 
The hound was as strong as a bull 
rhinoceros. 

His eyes staring at ‘ne dog’s great, 
dripping jaws, the slim man edged 
forward. Mr. Poots pulled his wrist 
down to the floor, and snapped the 
other end: of the handcuffs, tight. 
Then he blew out a breath of relief. 

“There,” he said. “I told ye I'd 
have to arrest ye. Get up and march.” 

The only difficulty that Mr. Poots 
had after that was due to the fact 
that he'd snapped the handcuffs on 
the right wrist of each prisoner, 
which left them facing normally in 
opposite directions. 

ell, I can’t help that now,” he 
thought. “Ye can’t do everythin 
right the first time ye 7 h-eapeclak F 
ly when ye're sort of ied. And, 
(Continued on page 35) . 
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EW jobs are waiting for you 
t young men and women who 
would like to save lives for a 
living. Scierice is learning that accidents 
don’t hap without a‘ cause, and 
there is a demand for workers who will 
train to help others avoid trouble. 

For a clearer idea of the sort of jobs 
that are open to you, watch these safety 
experts as they go about their work: 

Here is a young engineer sitting in 
the front seat of an automobile that has 
two steering wheels. Holding the other 
wheel, is a young fellow who is just 
about old as 2 to get his driver's 
license. He is taking some instructions 
from this engineer with his dual-con- 
trol car. 

Together they negotiate a difficult 
turn between two markers on the train- 
ing field. The pupil was doing the whole 
job. His instructor’s hands and feet were 
in position to help in case of emergency. 

You question the engineer, and he 
explains that while carrying on some 
research in automotive safety he is mak- 
ing a living teaching others to protect 
human life on the highway. 





Safety in the Laboratory 


Now you step into a university labor- 
atory. An older scientist is tinkering 
with several tiny car models placed on 
a long enclosed runway. “Would you 
like to know how well you can judge 
distance?” he asks, and you sit down at 
one end of the runway where you can 
look through peep-holes at the little 
cars. By manipulating a set of cords 
you can move models, and he tells you 
to line all five of them up so their front 
bumpers are even with a marker. 

When you have finished and get up 
to look at the cars from above, you are 
amazed to see that they are not even 
with the marker. Neither are they even 
with each other, and the amount of 
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Saving Lives for A Living 


By Richard F. Trump 


Senior High School, Keokuk, lowa 


error measures your ability to judge 
distances on a real highway—when the 
space between two cars. or between 
your car and the curb may be a vital 
matter! 

In the same laboratory you watch a 
young assistant who is adjusting an 
electrical mechanism connected with 
the control levers of an old car. “It’s a 
device to find out how well you can 
steer and observe traffic signs,” he ex- 
plains. “Every mistake you make, as 
you sit at the controls and follow the 
instructions on that miniature highway, 
is recorded on one of these dials. In- 
stead of having the car move, we have 
this little highway, painted on an end- 
less belt, move toward you, so it seems 
that you are really driving.” 

After prey. y testing, some of these 
instruments and gadgets will be put to 
use in schools, highway departments, 
and license bureaus. 

Here is one of them in use right now 
at the headquarters of a large insurance 
company. People are waiting in line for 
their turn to sit in front of a small panel 
of red and green lights. When the lights 
change from green to red, the person 
at the controls-quickly pushes a foot 
brake. But how quickly? That’s import- 
ant, for at 30 miles per hour you travel 
44 feet every second. Since a few feet 
are often the difference between safety 
and death, seconds count. That gadget 
automatically times tothe hundredth of 





In the safety laboratory at lowa State College a student learns how well she can 
judge distance for driving emergencies. Reaction time will also be measured. 


a second just how long it takes you to 
take your foot off the accelerator and 
apply the brake! 

Next suppose you visit a public 
school, and follow the safety expert as 
he makes the rounds of the school shop. 
At one of the lathes he stops a boy who 
is turning out a table leg without the 
protection of goggles. At one of the 
electric rip saws he looks to see that the 
guard, po to save fingers and 
arms, is working properly. 

Many large industrial firms are now 
hiring full-time safety experts. 

In your own home you might be 
visited by one of these life-savers—this 
time a young lady who earns her way 
by inspecting hdmes. Her trained eyes 
notice hazards that might trip you, fall 
on you, shock you. She reminds you 
that the average home today is just as 
dangerous as a highway or a factory. 

Some of these safety workers deal 
mostly with young people. Here you 
see a crowd of boys cleaning the 
sprockets of their bikes. A young man, 
employed by the State Safety Council, 
is helping them organize a bicycle 
safety club, and one of their first jobs is 
to inspect and repair defects in their 
own bikes. 


Training for a New Profession 


The National Safety Council advises 
prospective safety engineers to prepare 
by taking a four-year general engineer- 
ing course in any good college or univer- 
sity offering such a course. No youn 
person today should — to succee 
in this field without college training. 

The University of Alabama offers a 
special four-year course leading to a 
B.S. degree in Safety Engineering. And 
many other schools such as Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, University 
of Pittsburgh, New York University, 
Oklahoma University, Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Harvard School of Medicine 
conduct short courses in safety training 
which are open chiefly to people with 
at least some college training. 

Safety experts earn from about $1500 
per year up. Defense industries have 
increased the demand for men who are 
trained to save lives for a living. Insur- 
ance companies and state highway de- 
partments also have opportunities in 
this profession. 

If you enjoy science and are willing 
to prepare yourself by studying engin- 
eering and psychology in college, here 
is a fascinating way of making life hap- 
pier*for mankind. 
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6. _Kid Sister 


BOY dates GIRL 


by Gay | dead 





KNOW how it is, Butch. She's a 

pest, a parasite, and a Pinkerton 

agent rolled into one. And lately 
she’s added a few Fifth Columnist 
touches, too. In the good ole gram- 
mar school days she was always cut- 
ting up your nature study notebook 
for paper-dolls or nabbing your care- 
fully-mounted Argynnis Diana to 
wear as a butterfly clip in her hair, 
but she would let you borrow from 
her piggy bank—in a pinch, and two 
chocolate sodas plus twelve Willkie 
buttons were a week’s “hush money” 
anytime. 

But now she tells the folks how 
late you come in every night, pub- 
licly announces the exact amount of 
gas consumed when you have the 
family chariot, and invites odious 
comparisons between her “all A’s” 
report card and yours — all C’s except 
one D. What's more, she guards her 
Esso savings bank as if it were the 
Federal Reserve, she’s off chocolate 
sodas in the interests of “her figure,” 
and the only buttons she goes for are 
those on Hunk Muehlinbrinck’s 
ROTC uniform! 

So you're about as friendly as two 


strange bulldogs and your home life 
is just one big growl after another. 
Well, how about playing her game, 
for a change? She thinks she’s grown- 
up, so give her a chance. You know 
how it infuriates her for you to yell 
upstairs, “Hey, Squirt, ‘Flop-ears’ 
wants you on the phone!” You know 
how mad she gets when you bury 
your head in a book at the supper 
table and won't tell her who played 
for the Victory Ball last night or 
listen to her account of the Spook’s 
Frolic at Jefferson Junior ri And 
can you honestly blame her for rais- 
ing a ruckus when you leave the 
bathroom looking like the aftermath 
of a tidal wave the night she’s havin 
a Pajama Party for her girl friends 

Maybe that Marguerite’s Waltz 
she’s been practicing for the past 
six months gets on your nerves, but 
she'd have a new ene a lot sooner 
if you didn’t start hammering in the 
basement or turn on the vic and Joe- 
Joe-DiMaggio every time she sits 
down at the piano. 

Go on, be a sport. Call her and 
her boy friends by their right names; 


talk to her and show some interest in 
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what she has to say; hold back her 
chair for her when she sits down to 
the supper table; say “Thanks” when 
she does you a favor, and tell her 
she’s a peacherino when she is. It 
would be less bother to have one set 
of ready-made manners to use in 

ublic and then let yourself go at 

ome, but it won’t work that way, 
and you're missing a svvell chance to 
preiee on Kid Sister. If you'd help 

er set the table sometime you might 
pick up some valuable hints on the 
silver set-up and not be caught short 
on spoons at the next school banquet. 
And you could practice dancing with 
her, even if she isn’t such a whiz. 
(How many Rita Hayworths are you 
going to find at the Senior Hop, any- 
how?) Take her to a football game 
sometime when you don't have a 
date and practice introducing her to 
your friends. It might pay dividends 
when she bumps into her friend 
Dimps and introduces you to Dimp’s 
older sister, glamorous Gwen. 


Sister's Under Your Skin 


I know how it is, Bets. She keeps 
your pet sweater AWOL, she uses 
your best perfume (that Duke 
Smithers gave you on your birth- 
day), she swipes your nail polish 
and spills it in the dresser drawer, 
and fi always wants to tag along 
wherever you go. What's more, she 
hollers “Ma!” every time you give 
her what she deserves, and you end 
up with a stern lecture on “Sisterly 
Love” and orders from headquarters 
that either you take her with you to 
the Autumn Carnival—or else! 

Well, back up and start over. You 
can’t win in a word-shooting fracas 
but you can take defense measures 
which spell V for you-know-what. 
Get Mom to put you both on a 
clothes allowance, and you help Sis 
to make out a clothes budget so that 
she'll have a pet sweater of her own; 
then she won't be filching yours. If 
you each can’t have a room to your- 
self, you can have separate bathroom 
(Concluded on page 31) 


She guards her savings bank as if it 
were the Federal Reserve, and she’s 
off chocolate sodas for “her figure.” 
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HAT does your football coach 

do in his spare time? Does he 

aint prairie sunsets on table 

cloths? Does he breed pedigreed buffa- 

loes? Or does he compose concertos for 
the bazooka? 

If he goes in for this sort of stuff, 
don’t feel discouraged. The chances are 
ten to one he’s a pigskin genius. Judg 
ing by a survey we made of footb 
coaches’ hobbies, the goofier a man’s 
hobby the greater is his football intel- 
lect. 

Exhibit A is Dick Harlow, of Har- 
vard. Here’s a fellow who really has 


something on the (foot) ball. While his 


teams are seldom Rose Bowl contend- 
ers, they can do more tricks with a foot- 
ball than a magician with a hat full of 
rabbits. 

Yet what does he do when your back 
is turned? Collects birds’ eggs and flow- 
ers, of all things! What's more he’s one 
of the most rabid collectors in the busi- 
ness. He spends all his spare time 
climbing mountains and.trees in quest 
of the unborn children of our fine-feath- 
ered friends. 

Like as not he'll bring along a tackle 
or guard on these excursions. Many are 
the stories these companions tell of 
Coach’s dogged o88 | hunts. Once he 
tied a rope around the waist of a ch 
lineman and lowered him over a cli 
after a particularly rare species of egg: 

After a short interval the egg-robber 
tugged on the rope and was hauled up, 
shaken by an encounter with a jagged 


rock below. “Where are the ones” * 
y- 


asked Mr. Harlow unsympathetic 

“The eggs?” howled the player. “Lis- 
ten, Coach, I was...” 

Coach looked him over coldly. “Dear 
boy, you missed your assignment. Now 
get in there and fight.” And he lowered 
him over the cliff again. Some yolk, eh 
boss? 

At the University of Illinois, the 
skeleton they used to try to hide in 
the closet was that their wonderful 
coach, Bob Zuppke, plied a mean Red 
Sable No. 6 in his spare moments. Oil 
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and water color was, and is, his artistic 
medium. 

That this deep, dark secret would leak 
out, was inevitable. For Mr. Zuppke is 
a rapid smearer. He produces “Prairie 
Sunsets” and “Winter Vistas” by the 

oss. Nowadays he is known as the 
Rembrandt of the Prairies. 

The pigskin Rembrandt gets good 
money for his paintings. But he isn’t 
averse to a little David Harum-ing. 
When things got a little tough last win- 
ter, he swapped one of his beloved oil 
paintings for a less beautiful but more 
utilitarian cow. 

Another mastermind who spends his 
spare time in a fashion unbecoming a 
coach is Jimmy Conzelman, the former 
Washington University ‘cre who now 
coaches the professional Chicago Card- 
inals. 

Off the gridiron Mr. Conzelman 
spends his spare time penning rare lit- 
erary gems, playing the piano and com- 
posing songs. In fact he used to be a 
song plugger in Tin Pan Alley. His 

roudest memory is a little something 
called “The Biscuit Song.” Bow wow! 

You’d think Matty Bell of Southern 


t < 








“Where are the eggs?” 


University would go through all sorts 
of trouble to conceal his hobby, foot- 
ball players being the wild-eyed kid- 
ders they are, but Mr. Bell is a brave 
man—or 4 wonderful poet. He makes no 
bones about his passion for poetry. He 
actually uses it in his coaching! 
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Instead of giving those good old hair- 
raising pep talks, he writes\a poem a 
week for his boys. These inspirational 
messages, which usually pertain to the 
game that week, are posted in the dress- 
ing room. The boys come, read and 
conquer. ’ 

Pop Warner, one of the two or three 
great coaches of all time, has a hobby 
‘oeig expect of a football genius like 

im. As a coach he was always invent- 
ing new ways of baffling the enemy and 
ingenious types of football dummies 
and. charging sleds. 

At home he’s a master tinkerer and 
putter-arounder. Besides dabbling in 
landscape and marine painting, he op- 
erates on antique furniture and gadgets 
of one kind or anther. Once he made a 
set of golf clubs. 











The “Rembrandt of the Prairies.” 


Next to odd hobbies, the coach’s 
favorite means of amusing himself is 
through sports. With few exceptions, 
they’re crazy about golf. What's 
more they're pretty 0% at riers the 
little white ball. At least so they tell us. 

Dana X. Bible, of the University of 
Texas, claims—with a twinkle in his eye 
—that he lingers at a school only as long 
as he can beat all his assistants. Once 
they start catching up to him, he feels 
the time has come to move on. He also 
likes to hunt deer and duck. 

Wallace Wade, of Duke University, 
and Carl Snavely, of Cornell University, 
consistently shoot in the 70’s, which is 
almost too good to be true. Snavely, 
who is also something of a bug on 
movie photography, has won a num- 
ber of championships. During the past 
summer he did something every golfer 
dreams about—made a hole in one. 


—Herman L. Masin 
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The zebra has a handsome baby with normal ears. 


= . 


e babies arrive by parachute. 


His phenomenal ears bring him first grief, then fame. 


DUMBO 


DISNEY CREATES A 


OU’LL chuckle and sniffle by turns 

at the adventures of Dumbo, in 
Walt Disney's new technicolor feature. 
Dumbo is a baby elephant. He’s the 
laughing-stock of the circus because he 
has ears like sails. His mishaps are 
countless. He trips on his ears, gets his 
mother into trouble for defending him, 
is degraded to the rank of clown and 
disowned by the lordly elephant race. 
Then one night Dumbo drinks cham- 
pagne, thinking it’s water. He has a 
wonderful pink technicolor dream about 


FLYING ELEPHANT 


hundreds of elephants, and wakens to 
find himself in a tall tree. He concludes 
he could have gotten there only by 
flying; and in no time at all he is a 
sensation — the world’s only flying 
elephant. 

You'll like the pink nightmare and 
scene showing the circus tents going up 
in a rainstorm. You'll go home whistling 
the tune chugged out by Casey, Jr., the 
circus train. You'll like Timothy Mouse, 
Dumbo’s pal. In fact, you'll like it all. 
We liked it even better than Fantasia. 


But Dumbo’s mother loves him in spite of his failings. 





Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded from page 28) 


shelves or dressing tables without 
robbing a furniture store. Use your 
head! Three of those triple-decker shoe 
drawers with a glass top and a mirror 
above make a swell dressing table and 
brother Butch could make you an extra 
bathroom shelf apy Saturday — that 
you make chocolate fudge! 


Team Up 

If you'd take time to help Sis plan 
and give a party or luncheon for her 
friends, she wouldn’t be so anxious to 
tag along with you and yours. But don’t 
be too sure she’s a drawback. You may 
be missing something! Look at the 
Andrews Sisters—and what they did 
with their tagalongs. Look at any num- 
ber of sister teams in the entertainment 
field and the business world: singers, 
dancers, skaters, acrobats, models, dress 
designers, and catergsses. They didn’t 
start at the top, you know; they started 
at church socials, home-talent shows, 
backyard circuses, in the sewing room 
with their paper-dolls, or in the kitchen 
baking cakes. But they all had one thing 
in common—teamwork, and you can 
have that, even if you don’t have talent. 
Your sister act can be a clever card 
trick, an amusing duologue, or the more 
practical business of selling homemade 
candies or looking after the neighbor's 
children. 


Peace — It’s Wonderful 

Trouble with those brush-and-comb 
bouts is that they never accomplish any- 
thing except a couple of sore heads, 
and the only surefire way to end family 
feuds is to have a Family Council. If 
you haven't one already, get busy and 
organize. Put a notice on the hat rack, 
over the refrigerator, at the telephone, 
or anywhere the whole family will see 
it: “Come One! Come All! Get your 
grouch off your chest at Family Council 
Thursday night!” Then put a Grouch 


Box on the hall table to receive written. 


complaints and suggestions for better 
living conditions in your household. 
You may be surprised to find that Pop 
objects mightily to having wet hose 
draped around his neck every time he 
emerges from the shower or that Mom 
has a yen to listen to the Columbia 
Workshop program instead of the Cab 
C. Quizzicale on Sunday nights. 
Everybody has equal rights at Family 
Council, everybody presents his own 
case (with Pop or Mom acting as chair- 
man), and the majority decision rules. 
You may not always have your way, but 
you'll find out a lot about your family 

~at Council—among other things that 
they're nice people if you get to know 
them on friendly terms. 


**So now they call me 
‘the Little Colonel!’”’ 


1. 1 was listening as Uncle Bill told Dad 
about our town’s new Home Guard. I said, 
“I wish I could get in the Home Guard and 
do something for my country!” “You could 
—if you only knew how to use a typewriter,” 
said Uncle Bill. “We need a volunteer to 
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handle our letters and reports!” 


2. “Whee“’, | shouted. “That lets me in! 
I’ve been typing my homework and school 
notes ever since Dad bought me a Royal 
Portable last year! Why, I’m a dandy typist! 
Taught myself, too, with Royal’s nifty Self- 
Teacher!” I skipped off to my room to bring 
out my Royal Portable. 


i 
Be 
# 
: 
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3. “Look, Uncle Bill, it’s practically like a 


regular office Royal! It’s got MAGIC* Mar- 


gin, Segment Shift, Touch Control*, Finger: 


Flow Keyboard—everything!” Uncle Bill was 


"impressed. “O.K., Little Colonel, we'll sign 


you and your Royal for the ‘duration!’” 
he said. 


_ ROYAL 
PORTABLE 


THE Standard Typewriter in Portable Size 


#Trade-marks Reg, U. 8. Pat. Of. 
Copyright 1941, Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 


4. Dad, old veteran that he is, joined too, 
and he’s tickled silly that he bought me 
that Royal Portable, because everybody is 
talking about the way I handle the Guard’s 
business. And my Arrow model Royal cost 
only about $1 a week! 


P.S. The Home Guard gave me the nicest, 
smartest uniform you ever laid eyes on! 


FOR FREE TRIAL—SEND COUPON! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 

Dept. S-11, 2 Park Ave., New York City 
Tell me how I can have a latest-model, fac- 
tory-new Royal Portable to try in my own 
home ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
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YOU TELL EM 


Start an argument in California, and you'll probably get 
an answer from Maine. Hundreds of letters reach the “You Tell 
*Em” editor’s desk monthly. We read them all and publish the 
best. If you insist, we'll use-a pen name at the end; but we’ll 
publish only letters signed with full names and addresses. Ad- 
dress: “You Tell ’Em,” Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


Talking Down 
Dear Editor: 

For two years, I have been an eager 
and conscientious reader of Scholastic. 
I have liked everything about the ma- 
gazine. One of the things I liked most 
was the magazine’s dignity. It never 
talked down to us. It treated us like 
adults. 


Now, for the first time, the magazine 
is changing that policy—or so, at least, 
it seems to me. I refer to the picture- 
page called Today's Trends in the Light 
of the Past. 


I suppose this is a very good picture- 
page of its kind. It is about better ma- 
terial, and it is written and drawn better 
than the pages in the comic sections 
of the Sunday newspaper. But I think 
the whole idea is wrong. 

I admit, I read these pages in spite 
of myself. That is one of the things 
which annoy. me. Once I see such a 
page, I can’t keep myself from readin 
it. But I always feel foolish and childis 
when I do so, even if I have learned 
something new. 

Maybe many students do need this 
sugar-coated sort of learning. But if 
they do, all I can say is that it is too 
bad about these students. 


Arthur Mann 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Pepping Up 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your new picture 
page, Today's Trends in the Light of 
the Past. I learn more in the ten minutes 
I spend looking at this page than I learn 
from half an hour spent with a text book 
or the daily newspaper. 

I suppose that the captions stick in 
my mind so well because they are so 
brief. You can almost memorize them in 
two readings. The pictures help, too. 

Thanks for this new way of pepping 
up the job of getting information. 

Vivian Semmler 
Seattle, Washington 


(Note: This looks like a drawn 
battle. What we need is more student 
opinions to ‘sees us. Who else thinks 
our historical picture strip is (1) child- 
ish, or (2) stimulating. We'd like to see 
a show of hands. How do you vote? Ed.) 


Getting Away With It 
Dear Editor: 

In your isstie of October 13, there 
was a story called The Terrific Embar- 
rassment. It was a good story, lively and 
interesting,-and well written, too. How- 
ever, I have an objection to make to it. 

Nell-Catherine, the ra . te 
story, was really a very hypocritical an 
ciuleoiiias girl She was affected. She 
told lies. She tried to make herself seem 
much better than her neighbors. Never- 
theless, Freddy defended her and was 
sorry for her. I am afraid his only reason 
for pitying instead of hating her was 
this: She had golden hair, a pretty face, 
and blue eyes. 

I have noticed that many heroines in 
modern stories get away with their 
faults and wrong-doings for the same 
reason. Take, for instance, the case of 
the girl in the recent movie, Tom, Dick, 
and Harry. She was a very unpleasant 
person. ‘She was stupid and vain. She 
was a gold-digger. She was too fuzzy- 
brained to make a decision. Yet almost 
everyone who saw the picture thought 
that she was all right. She got away 
with these things because she was 
pretty. 

I am sure nobody would have ex- 


"cused either Nell-Catherine or Janie in 


Tom, Dick, and Harry if they had been 
plain. And I wonder whether this state 
of affairs is something that the fiction 
writers have “dreamed up,” or whether 
it exists in real life. 

I hope it is the former. Many a sane 
boy would shy away from a rye od 
good-looking girl if he thought that her 
good looks would put him on the re- 
a end of such tricks as were 
played by Janie and Nell-Catherine. 


C.M.D. 
Portland, Oregon 


Don’t Swing It 
Dear Editor: 
As a serious music student who really 


respects classical compositions, I resent 
the fact that dance oxchicdtins are chang- 


ing—or shall I say ruining?—these ¢om- 
positions with swing. 

Not that I object to dance music. Far 
from it! Many a modern dance tune has 
musical worth. And there are scores of 


new dance tunes that serve their pur- 
pose very well. 
But it seems to me that there are two 


purposes for music. One is to give you - 


th ,” to step up your pulse and 
make your feet want to move. Dance 
music serves this purpose. . 

Then there is music that is made to 
inform your mind and to stir your deep- 
er- emotions. Classical compositions 
serve this second purpose. 

Now, why on earth anybody would 
want his pulse to beat and his feet to 
move in time to music that was made 
to tax your brain and stir your deeper 
emotions, I don’t know. I think it is 
ridiculous to dance around a floor to a 
tune which Tchaikowsky wrote with 
serious intentions. 

Maybe le turn classical compo- 
sitions sian oni because they dan’ t 
really under: what the classical 
compositions are about. Making swing 
of Tchaikowsky’s music is simply mis- 
using the music. Jt is like reciting a 
Wordsworth sonnet in a gay tone of 
voice when what you i need for 
the occasion is an Ogden Nash rhyme. 

I would be very interested to hear 
what my fellow students think about 
this. 

Martha Ankers 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


(Note: This young lady doesn’t sound 
as if she studied musical scores through 
horn-rimmed_ spectacles. We t 
that she can swish around a densa Wer 
very neatly herself. How about some 
replies from the swingsters?—Ed.) 


Misplaced Laughter 
Dear Editor: 
I disagree with your review of the 
new Spencer bo fi, en Dr. Jekyll 
in 


and Mr. Hyde first issue of Scho- 
lastic. 

I think it should have had at least 
two checks. I liked it so much that I 
saw it twice. 

It is true that people laughed at some 
of the scenes, but it may mean that peo- 

le are vulgar and id and do not 
w when not to laugh. 
Just because a man like Spencer 
Tracy has the reputation for being 
humored, this is no reason for his 
always playing sugary parts. 
Arthur Burgess 
Los Angeles, California 


(Note: Arthur Burgess’s comment has 
some good backing. In spite of the fact 
that critics shook their heads over 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, that film has 
been filling houses. t do the rest.of 


ou think in this battle of the critics ° 


y' 
vs the public? Ed.) 
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PUZZLE-YOU 


NO TWO IN A ROW — 

Make a er copy of this diagram. 
— in you place 6 pins, 
or 6 pennies, check- 
ers, counters, etc., on 
P 6 of the dots in your 
diagram, so that no 
‘ } two of them are in 
the same straight 
line, going horizon- 
: tally, vertically, or 
diagonally? Juggle them any way you like. 


THE PHRASE MAKES THE MAN 


Do you know who was responsible for 
uttering each of the following phrases? 
a “They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 
b. “No more privacy than a goldfish.” 
c “By the skin of the teeth. 


DAY OF THE WEEK 

If there are 5 Wednesdays, 5 Thursdays, 
and 5 Fridays in a 31-day month, can you 
tell, without looking at a calendar, what 
day of the week the 31st is? 


NUTTY 
a. Which nut bears a girl’s name? 
b. Which nut is found at the seashore? 
c. Which nut is found in every home? 
d. Which- nut describes oriental eyes? 
e. Which nut suggests a historical nick- 
name, famous in American history? 


CARDS ON THE SQUARE 

Remove the 4 aces, 4 Kings, 4 eens, 
and the 4 Jacks from a deck of cards. Can 
you arrange these 16 cards in 4 rows, so 
that no one row, whether horizontally or 
vertically, shall contain 2 cards of the same 
suit or of the same value (or denomina- 
tion). 


SQUARE WORDS 

Can you fill in the missing letters, indi- 
cated by as- 
R} terisks, in the 
word square 





























given in the 
iagram, so 
that the 6 


words read the 
same, horizon-+ 
tally as well as 
vertically. 





DATES 

Why are the following dates important? 
(a) October 25, 1929; (b) 1215 A. D:; 
(c) May 20, 1927; (d) April 18, 1906. 


DESK WORK . 


In Room 201 of Blank High School there 
are 35 desks, some single and some double. 
The seating capacity of this room is 49. 
How many single desks are there? 


Answers in next week’s Scholastic 
—SIDNEY S. ROSS 


aii BE een Daze 
Te t pains to make this 
salad.” - 


He: “Yes, I know. I got ’em.” 























1Ghampiocn Keyboard 
84 Characters 


2 Left Side Back-Spacer 


Shift Keys 









Release 


4 Right Margin Stop with 
Warning Bell 


5 Paper Release Lever 
6 Black and Red Ribbon 


7 Single, Double and 
Triple Line Spacer 


8 Paper Bail . 
9 Variable Line Spacer 


are also in this 
Underwood 


Portable! 


€ fron UNDERWOOD CHAMPION was 
produced on the theory that you 
want a complete portable, not a par- 
tially complete machine. That is why in 
producing this famous portable we bor- 
rowed and put into it many of the fea- 
tures that make the famous Underwood 
of business a great typewriter. 

In the Underwood Champion you 
get the famous Champion Keyboard 
secretaries enthuse about . . . you get 
Touch Tuning with its assurance of 
easy touch .. . you get fifteen of the 
same features that contribute to the per- 


Underwood 


These Same Heatures... 


LOOK FOR THESE FEATURES: 
10 Right and Left 


11 Sealed Action Frame 
3 Left and Right Carriage 12 Touch Tuning 

13 Paper Centering Scale 
14 Margin Release 

15 Keyboard Tabulator 







that make my 
Business Underwood 
a Great Typewriter... 






* Underwooa 
Champion Portable 
Ask for free folder—“Things 
To Seek In The Portable You 
Buy” —a valuable aid in 
burchasing any bortable 

typewriter 


























fe: 


formance of the Underwood Master 
Typewriter of business. 

See your Underwood Dealer or mail 
coupon for folder ‘Things to Seek in 
the Portable You Buy’’. 





Portable Typewriter Division 

UNDER D ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send free folder “‘Things to Seek in the Portable 


You Buy’. It contains full information concerning the 
Underwood Champion Portable. 


Name 





Address... 





sna 


eee ; State 
Copyright 1941, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Portable 
Typewriter 
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Mid-Semester Review Test 
for Social Studies Classes 


(Covering Vol. 39, Nos. 1-8. Answers in Teacher Edition) 
I, NAMES AND PLACES IN THE 


NEWS 


Match the phrases in column two 
with the names in column one by writ- 
ing the letters in the proper blanks op- 
posite the numbers. There are three 


extra phrases. 
1.—Riza Shah 
Pahlevi 


2.—Gen. Fred- 
erick Osborn 


8. —Donald M. 
Nelson 


4.__General Eiki 
Tojo 


5.—Iceland 
6.—Kuzbas 
7.—Argentina 
8.Oriente 


9.—Charles A. 
Lindbergh 


10.—Leon Hen- 
derson 


. Strongly 


. Heads the Office 


of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


b. Recently signed a 


trade treaty with 
United States. 


. Area claimed by 


Ecuador and Peru. 


. Ex-King of Iran. - 
. In charge of the 


Morale Branch of 
the U. S. Army. 


. New Premier of 


Japan. 


. Commander of U. 


S. armored forces. 


. Executive Director 


of the SPAB. 


. The U.S.S. Kearny 


was torpedoed near 
this island. 


j. Russian industrial 


center east of Urals. 
fortified 
Russian town near 
Moscow. 


. Island that may be 


occupied by U. S. 
forces. 


.A leading member 


of the America 
First Committee. 


Il. NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Complete each statement by filling in 


the blanks. 


1. SPAB stands for the 





2 


is Chairman of the 


National Defense Mediation Board. 
8. Non-defense industries are threat- 


ened by 





4. Bernard Baruch favors a price 
control bill to “freeze” all bi 


5. The new income tax law lowers 
personal exemptions to $750 for single 


persons and 
sons. 


for married per- 


HI. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Complete each statement by filling in 


the blanks. 


1. The President of Mexico is ____ 


2. People in Britain have been clam- 


oring for an of Europe. 
3. is the largest 
city in South America. 
4. Japan has been threatening to halt 
U. S. shipments to the Russian port of 





5. The greatest exporter of coffee is 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—A 


Indicate the correct answer to each 
question. Only one is correct. 


1. Farmers insist that any price con- 
trol bill must allow farm prices to rise 
to 110 per cent of: A. 1909-1914 par- 
ity; B. 1933-1935 parity; C. 1890-1909. 

2. The House of Representatives 
passed the bill extending the term of 
service of drafted men by: A. A ma- 
jority of 150 votes; B. By one vote; 
C. By 50 votes. 

3. Inflation means: A. A rapid rise 
in wages. B. A very rapid rise in prices; 
C. A fall in prices. 

4. Under a union shop contract: A. 
The employer must fire a worker who 
does not join the union in 30 days; B. 
The employer cannot hire a non-union 
man; C. The employer can hire a non- 
union man but he must join the union 
before he goes to work. 

5. The problem of saving small non- 
defense industries from “priorities un- 
employment” is being handled by: A. 
Henry A. Wallace; B. William S. Knud- 
sen; C. Floyd B. Odlum. 


IV. NATIONAL AFFAIRS—B 


Indicate the wrong answer to each 
question. Only one is wrong. 

1. Public opinion polls on foreign 
policy problems indicate that most 
voters: A. Want to avoid war; B. Want 
to aid Britain even at the risk of war; 
C. Favor an immediate declaration of 
war on Germany. 

2. The Neutrality Act prohibits: A. 
The arming of American merchant 
ships; B. A declaration of war unless 
the people vote in favor of it; C. Amer- 
ican ships from entering British ports. 

8. Congress has passed the second 
lease-lend bill, whick: A. Extends frtr- 
ther aid to Britain; B. Declares that 
none of this aid shall go to Russia; C. 
Puts no ban on giving aid to Russia. 

4. The Social Security Board wants 
Congress to: A. Extend old age insur- 
ance to 27,000,000 more workers; B. 
Place state unemplo t benefit sys- 


tems under Federal control; C. Reduce - 


the payroll taxes levied to pay for old 
age insurance. 

5. Donald M. Nelson believes scarce 
materials can be saved for defense if: 
A. Non-defense industries cut down 
the varieties of each product; B. These 
industries turn out products very much 
alike; C. Non-defense industries substi- 


tute other materials for scarce metals. | 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—A 


Indicate the correct answer. Only one 
is correct. 

1. During October, Rumanian and 
German occupied the Russian 
port of: A. essa; B. Sevastopol; C. 
Leningrad. 

2. One of the main supply routes for 
Chinese armies is the: A, Inter-Ameri- 
can highway; B. Burma Road; C. Trans- 
Iranian Railroad. 

3. The new Japanese cabinet headed 
by Premier Tojo is controlled by: A. 
The Army; B. Industry; C. The Navy. 

4. In recent months British shipping 
losses in the Battle of the Atlantic have 
been: A. Higher than ever before; B. 
Cut to almost nothing; C. Much lower 
than last year. 

5. One of these Frenchmen has been 
imprisoned on the charge of failing to 
prepare France for the war with Ger- 
many: A. Marshal Petain; B. Edouard 
Daladier; C. Admiral Darlan. 


V. FOREIGN AFFAIRS—B 


Indicate the wrong answer. Only one 
is wrong. 

1. The Roosevelt-Churchill Atlantic 
Charter outlined the following peace 
aims: A. Freedom of the seas for all 
nations; B. Immediate disarmament 
after the war; C. Equal opportunity for 
all nations to obtain raw materials. 

2. The loss of Leningrad, Moscow 
and the Don Basin would: A. Com- 
pletely wreck Russian industry; B. —. 
Russian industry but probably “tot 
orce Russia to stop fighting; C. Not 
prevent industries r east from 
supplying the Russian armies with oon- 
siderable equipment. 

3. Germany's tremendous campaign 
in Russia has: A. Given the R.A.F. a 
chance to bomb severely German cities 
and factories; B. Not reduced German 
attacks on Britain; C. Cut German raids 
on Britain to a minimum. 

4. The Nazis are busy trying to quell 
outbreaks in: A. France; B. Yugoslavia; 
C. Spain. 


5. Aside from sending — 
of: 


British aid to Russia has consist 
A. Naval cooperation in the far north; 
B. Sending a small number of R.A.F. 
planes to t in Russia; C. The send- 
ing over 1000 bombers to Russia. 
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Mr. Poots 


(Continued from page 26) 

besides, I don’t have the key with me.” 

It was solved by having the prisoners 
march closely one behind the other. 

“It’s quite an invention,” Mr. Poots 
thought proudly. “Certainly stops ‘em 
from running away — happen I've in- 
vented summat in police procedure.” 

With his prisoners going before him 
in clumsy chain-gang march, Mr. Poots 
started back, grimly gripping his piece 
of lead pipe. He dalek as he clopped 
along in his half-laced boots. 

“Makes yer forget it for a while — but 
it don’t last,” he told himself. 

His bunions still hurt him something 
chronic. 


TRE gentleman from London sat back 
in the great leather chair in constabu- 
lary headquarters in the smoky north- 
ern city, and, shook his head. 

“I still can’t believe it, Colonel,” he 
said. “The first really important spy ar- 
rest — made by an unarmed, auxiliary 
constable. Two men, armed — taken by 
one unarmed man in his fifties — I mean 
— glad as I am, ofcourse, and no of- 
fense — it almost sounds fishy.” 

Colonel Hartingale, vot of the 
South Riding Constabulary, coughed 
proudly. “It sounded so to me,” he said, 
“but Constable Hurst, here. .. .” 

The gentleman from London looked 
at Constable Hurst, who stood at at- 
tention, his eyes straight ahead. The 
Colonel made a sign. 

“After taking care of detention of the 
prisoners,” Constable Hurst recited, “I 
investigated the story of Auxiliary Con- 
stable Poots, sir. Although I could 
elicit next to nothing from him, most 
obviously he had been forced \to put up 
a tremendous struggle.” 

“What makes you think that, Con- 
stable?” 

“Well, sir, his clothes were — were 
considerably disarranged and _ soiled. 
The knuckles of his right hand were 
badly skinned. There was a contusion 
on his jaw that was — er — quite notice- 
able. His steel helmet, found in the 
clubhouse, was dented by what must 
have been a tremendous blow of some 
sort. The 
found under the desk in the clubhouse 
office. I had doubted that myself — but 
it was there.” 

“But how in the devil—your men 
are unarmed — and a man with.a gun. 
He’s lying somewhere. How can an un- 
armed man. .. .” 

The colonel coughed. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, the — er — 
the men insist — privately, of course — 


in carrying an—er—ei.... 
“A hor. Say sir,” Constable Hurst 
prompted. 





“Exactly. A conker,” the Colonel said, 
happily. 
“A what?” the gentleman said. 


“A —a conker,” the'Colonel ges 


“A sort of —er—a little lea Pipe, 
y know, and a little wrapping of adhe- 
sive tape, and a little of this and that. 
Sort of a—a cosh-stick, you might 
say.” 

“Oh, a cosh-stick!” the man from 
London said, as if that made it all clear. 

“Yes, sir. Of course, quite illegal and 
we warn them... .” 
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“Of course. Quite. Quite,” the gentle- 
man from London said. 

“And then, too, they — er — they wear 
quite heavy boots, y'know. Kicking is 
considered quite a—a fair weapon of 
offense and defense here, y'know. Not 
as in London... .” 

The gentleman from London laughed 
and shook his head. 

“Some day, when this war's over, we 
ought to send a mission up here to get 
to know you better. However, I don’t 

(Concluded on page 38) 





he had spoken of was* 





SWIMMING 





TAKES VIGOR and ENDURANCE 


The “crawl” takes a good healthy body, good red blood and 
reserve force. After a strenuous swim it’s time for . . . 
A GLASS OF COCOMALT 


Physicians in a health camp and in several 
hospitals have proved the value of COCOMALT 





for helping to build reserve force and im- 
prove the red blood cells. It contains essential 
foods for the growing active body. Important 
vitamins (A, B,, D), minerals (calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron) and “pep-giving” elements are 
there ina delicious refreshing drink. At your 
grocer’sor drugstore. ~ 


Ask your Coach to show you his copy of 
“INSIDE TIPS ON SPORTS” 


written by leaders in the sports field—Lou Little, 
“Pop” Warner, Branch McCracken and H.S. DeGroat. 


Cocomalt 


Enriched Food Drink 





















SPEEDBALL 


LINOLEUM CUTTERS 


Remember the complete SPEED- 
BALL line when buying supplies— 
Linoleum White Surface Blocks, 
Inks and Books. Send 25c today 
for New 48 page Cartoon Book. 


ie 
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C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 


Manufacturers of SPEEDBALL Pens; Boston Pencil Sharp- 
eners; SPEEDBALL Linoleum Block Printing Products 


CAMDEN, N. J. 








Want to win a cash award—or 

a valuable art materials prize? 
Want to show how good an artist you are? Want 
to be known as a prize winner? Then send in 
your entry in the Textile Award or Pictoriai 
Award Division of the Scholastic competition! 
You may win $50 First Prize or one of these 
many other valuable prizes. 


8 texte AWARDS! 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 
Third Prize—and 5 Fourth Prizes. each a 
$3.25 Prang Textile Color Kit. 


13 picroriaL AWARDS! 


$50 First Prize—$25 Second Prize—$15 
Third Prize—and 10 Fourth Prizes of $2.50 
each. 

(Equal prizes in Group | and in Group 11.) 


LET THESE EASY-WORKING 
OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 
HELP YOU WIN A PRIZE! 


Crayonex—Prang Water Colors—Excello Squares 
Pastello—Prang Textile Colors—Prang Tempera 








SEND FOR Winning Art ideas, a portfolio of 
helpful ideas for the Pictorial and Textile Awards 
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How Appreciative Are You? 


1B oad let the schools and psy- 
chologists make all the intelli- 
gence tests. Make some yourself. 
Study and understand your own 
powers. It will give you self-knowl- 
edge and self-confidence. 

Last time we discussed your 
powers of observation. This time, 
ask yourself “How appreciative am 
I!” It is appreciation that gives 
value to your powers of observa- 
tion. A young puppy is one of the 
most observing of creatures, inter- 
ested in ev g, watchful of 
everything. But he hasn’t yet any 

wers of appreciation; that is why 

e is so ly foolish, irre- 
sponsible, without judgment. 

The word appreciate comes from 
a Latin res. meaning to weigh. 
We weigh yam to find out their 
measure and value. agg aig is 
weighing a rh for the 
purpose of finding out their value. 
Weighing, reflecting, and compar- 
ing values give you judgment—the 
thing the puppy hasn’t! Justice is 
often represented holding a pair of 
scales, use there can no 
true justice without a_ careful 
weighing of facts and values—in 
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Words of the Week 


Vowel Sounds: Ale, cére, add, ah, sofa; 
éve, énd; ice, ill; tée, érb, ddd, food, foot; 
cube, arn, ip; oil, how. Consonant Sounds: 
this, thin. In foreign words: ii—French u, 
German ti; y at end of syllable—French 
liquid 1; x—German gut ch; n—French 
nasal m or n. In_ords of more than one 
syllable accented syllables are italicized. 


bambuca (biim-b6o-ki), p. 15. 
canciones (kin-sé-d-nas), p. 13. 
Castillo, Ramon (ra-mon kas-te-yo), p. 
12. : 
cueca (k00-d-ka), p. 18. 
expatriate (éks-pd-tré-at), p. 23. One 
who leaves his own country to live in or 
_ become a citizen of another. 
furor (fi-rér); p. 23. Widespread ex- 
citement; a public “sensation.” 
dachshund ( déks-hdont), p. 26. 
do, p. 38. English slang for job, post, 
beat. 
heterogeneous (hét-ir-d-jén-é-is), p. 24. 
Made up of different kinds. 
holocaust (hdl-6-kést), p. 7. Vast de- 
struction of lives, especially by fire. 
joropo (hé-ré-pd), p. 18. 





Lake Maracaibo (mi-ri-ki-bé), p. 18. 


The High School TOWER ROOM [aq | 


FROM THE TOWER ROOM YOU CAN SEE ALL SIDES 


other words, without appreciation. 
How much do you weigh, con- 
sider, estimate, ponder, true 
values of this or that! (Pondering, 
by the way, also means weighing; 
our word pound comes from the 
same root.) 5 
Begin today weighing and esti- % 
mating the value of important 
things you observe. Don't trust to - 
your memory. Keep a written da 
book. Set down a few notes eac’ 
day. Was that good music you 
heard or not! Was that a really 
worthwhile book you read?—a & 
really valuable behavior, you ob- 4% 
served, or were they cheap and § 
unrewarding? 6 
Apply this to the radio; to §% 
science; to nature; to the drama; ~§ 
the movies; to poetry; to everything 
that humanly interests you, and § 
watch your powers ve 
Next time we will discuss one of 
the fundamental laws of psychol- 
ogy that will help you to be a. good 


appreciator. 
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mayhem‘ (mé-hém or mé-ém), p. 25. 
The crime of mutilating or inflicting a crip- 
pling injury on a person. 

pieta (pya-té), p. 7. The Italian word 
for “pity” or “piety.” Ir art it means a por- 
trayal of the Virgin Mary weeping over the 
body of Christ. - 

primogeniture ( pri-m6-jén-i-tir), p. 11. 
at ch rele of tahecinaace’tiy. whieh MAE » 
deceased man’s estate went to his eldest 
son. 


Trujillo ( tro0-hé-y6 ) City, p. 13. 


Utopia (ia-t6-pé-a), p. 24. The imag- 
inary ideal state described by Sir Thomas 
More in his book of that title. The name is 
formed from two Greek words meaning 


“no-place.” 





Battleship to Music 


The 35,000-ton battleship Alabama, 
under construction at the Norfolk Navy 
Yard, is being built to music. There are 


“sx camcnies dell foots ph records 
layed through an am g system,” four 
ing the shi two at lunch-time. 


The music is described in an Associated 
Press dispatch as “sweet and 
and corny.” Its effect upon the workers is 


thought te be good. 
—New York Times 
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Mid-Semester Review Test for 


English Classes 


(Covering Vol. 39, Nos. 1-8; Answers in Teacher Edition) 


I. MATCHING 
1 Match the author with the subject 


matter: 


(a) Mary Rob- (1) an overseas 
erts Rine- broadcast 
hart (2) an old pa- 

(b) Eric Knight triot 

(c) Maureen (3) apple-pick- 
Daly in 

(d) Corey Ford (4) a lucky 

(e) Harry Syl- ee pamy mt 
vester an u 

(6) Sit ieeesk 


2. Match the character with the phrase 
describing him: 


(a) The Wookey (1) a man who 
(b) Milsinki loved the 
(c) Old Huckle- river 
berry (2) a football 
(d) Geoffrey hero 
(8) a refugee 
(4) a baseball 
player 


(5) a typical 
chaos a 


8. Match the following poem with the 
author who wrote it: 


(a) Patterns (1) Emily Dick- 
(b) The Chinese inson 
Nightingale (2) Amy Lowell 
(c) Cool Tombs (8) Edwin Arl- 
(d) After Apple ington Rob- 
_Picking inson 
(e) Miniver (4) Vachel 
Cheevy Lindsay 
(5) Robert Frost 
(6) Carl Sand- 
burg 


4. Match the following movies with the 
literary form they had before they became 
films: 


(a) The Little (1) Novel 
Foxes (2) Short Story 
(b) All That (3) Stage Play 
Money Can (4) Memoirs 
. Buy 
(c) How Green 
Was My 
Valley 


5. Match the word and its meaning: 


(a) dominant (1) drunk 
(b) renegade (2) 
(c) incredible (8) efficient 
(d) petty (4) unbeliev- 
(e) inebriated able 
(£) placid (5) trivial 
(6) deserter 
(7) outstanding 


Il. MULTIPLE CHOICE 

Check the correct answer: 

1. Old Huckleberry died: (a) in bed; 
(b) on Third Island; (c) in the poor house; 
(d) near the river. 


2. In the story, “Seraph in the Apple 


Tree,” Aunt Celicia Robbins had a preju- 
dice against: (a) crab-apple jelly; {b) for- 
eigners; (c) cats; (d) girls who went to 
finishing school. 


8. Maureen Daly is: (a) friend of Mary 


O’Hara; (b) a government employee; (c) 
a character in a story by Eric Knight; (d) a 
Scholastic Awards winner. 

4. Which of the following jumped over 
a fence to liberty: (a) Richard Harding 
Davis; (b) Mr. Poots; (c) Winston Chur- 
chill. 

5. Donald Culross Peattie believed that: 
(a) Everybody should see at least one 
sequoia in his lifetime; (b) civilization is 
going to the dogs; (c) culture will outlast 

e present crisis;-(d) people should write 
about their own experiences. 

6. Your best themes will probably be 
written about: (a) lands to which you 
would like to travel when you have enough 
money; (b)- experiences you remember 
from your childhood; (c) the boy or girl 
you are in love with. 

7. Heywood Broun believed a man: (a) 
should never argue with a waiter; (b) 
should eat three-minute eggs; (c) should 
stand by his whims; (d) should be willing 
to work his way up from a copy-boy’s job. 

8. Mr. Poots was: (a) an ugly dog; (b) 
an auxiliary bobby; (c) a schoolmaster. 

9. Bud, in “Unaccustomed As I Am,” 
engaged in : (a) car-stealing; (b) bassoon 
playing; (c) rudeness; (d) plagiarism. 

10. Which of the following does D. H. 
Lawrence give “sloping Victorian shoul- 


- ders”: (a) a young woman; (b) a kanga- 


roo; (c) a mountain; (d) a gourd. 


Ill. TRUE OR FALSE 


Mark the following statements true or 

false: 

T. F. 1. In “Thank you Twice” 
Caroline and Eddie Bell 
showed great admiration 
for students who want to 
So in the early 


Tact, & ae had _ nothing 
but praise for the delight- 
ful method of living set up 
at Brooks Farm. 

T. F. 8. In the character of Muriel, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart 
gives us the portrait of a 
socially ambitious woman. 

T. F. 4. To warn of an air-raid, the 
Chinese in Chungking 
hung up red balls. - 

T. F. 5. All of Carl Sandburg’s 
poetry is rhymed and writ- 


ten in r rhythms. 
6. Dakar and Lisbon are both 
in Africa. 


T. F. 7. Eddie Cantor discovered 
a new world when he dis- 
covered Ivanhoe. 

8. The more words you add 
to a theme, the better it is. 
9. Lefty O’Dowd met failure 


in the field because he was 
not carrying his luc 
penny in his shoe. 7 
T. F. 10. Robert 4 is too great 
_ & poet to force you to 
as he does. 
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@ You're off to a flying start . . . with 
G-E MAZDA Photoflash lamps to help 
your camera. Because here’s one quick, 
sure way to get plenty of light any time, 
anywhere . . . good assurance of crisp, 
clear pictures. And that split-second 
flash helps you ge# thrilling action... or 
priceless moment. Try G-E flash bulbs 
in synchronizer or low cost flash cam- 


era. You'll be thrilled! Z 

THESE SIZES ONLY 43 EACH 
G-E Ne. 11—50% more light than former 
No. 11-A at no extra cost .. - a screwbase 
lamp that’s a knockout in ordinary reflectors! 
G-E No. 5—Combines “tops” in convenience 
(30 in one pocket) with plenty of light. 
In proper reflector has “telephoto reach”’! 


Try for a G-E photo prize... in 
* the 18th Annual Scholastic Awards. 


G-£ Flash Facts 
in @ nutshell 


lame Seconds Ne. Temp. 
We. 5 17,000-19,000 175 3800°K. 
Me, 11 28,000-32,000 175 3800°K. 


‘# These guide numbers based on | /POO shutter 
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PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 
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Mr. Poots 


(Concluded from page 35) 


need to say that—ah—the govern- 
ment is quite cognizant and pleased by 
the way you have taken over this im- 
portant work of training auxiliary pro- 
tective forces.” 

The colonel beamed happily. 

“Thank you,” he said. “This particu- 
lar unit has been under the supervision 
of Constable Hurst, here.” 

“Ah, Constable Hurst. Quite.” 


“I am quite pleased with: him,” the 
colonel said. 

The gentleman trom London looked 
pleased. Colonel Hartingale looked 
pleased. Constable Hurst stared straight 
ahead, but he was pleased, too. The 
room was full of pleasure. 

“Well,” the gentleman from London 
said. “Let’s take a look at this raw-meat 
eater. He’s here?” 

“Oh, yes. Constable Hurst drove him 
down. I'll buzz for him.” 

Thus Mr. Poots came into the pres- 


‘in it. His eye li 
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a Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 
2. Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
of paper fen mistakes you find in it. State 
each carefully and clearly. With your list submit 
“a slogan, totaling 12 words or less, on Planters 
Peanuts. 


of page write your name, age, home addres, city 
and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or picture 
securely to your entry. 
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10 MISTAKES 
IN THIS ££ 
PICTURE 
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Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 

24th Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y., to arrive by midnight, January 5, 1942. 
No entries accepted after that date. 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
correct lists of 10 mistakes in the picture, 

and whose slogans are considered most accurate 

and suitable for advertising and publicity use. 


Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Scholastic and Junior Scholastic, 
February 2, 1942 issues. In the event of a tie for 
any prize offered, a prize identical with that tied 
for will be awarded each tying contestant. 














on Constable 
Hurst. At least “the bloody bobby” was 
a familiar face. 

“Now, lad,” he greeted cheerfully, 
and then was a bit hurt, for Constable 
Hurst stared straight ahead. Mr. Poots 
Waited: The toff in the chair was speak- 
ing, in a clipped sort of English that 
was quite hard for Mr. Poots to under- 
stand. But he understood he was being 
asked if he was the man who made the 
arrest. 

“Aye,” he said, with a flat intonation. 

The toff was shaking his head, sadly, 
and then asking if he knew he’d done 
quite a brave thing. 

“Aye,” Mr. a said, with a falling 
intonation. And he supposed he knew 
that there'd be a dau of recognition? 

“Aye, he said with a rising i ion. 

Was there anything particular that 
Mr. Poots wished? 

Mr. Poots didn’t hesitate. “Aye,” he 
said, with finality. “Transfer me to the 
“Wagon and_ Hosses’ beat.” 

gentleman looked at the colonel, 
smiling. The colonel looked at Con- 
stable Hurst, smiling. The constable 
shook his head without smiling. 

“Well, all right,” Mr. Poots said. 
By ye’re right. Then give me the 
hea 
bottom, he sits there reading the news- 
papers all night, and I have bunions 
that hurt me something horrid. Give 
him my beat, and let me sit down for 
a change.” 

The gentleman behind the desk 
nodded his head, and waved his hand. 
The colonel signaled to Constable 
Hurst. Constable Hurst said, “I'll make 
the change in duty immediately, sir.” 

“Nay, hold on,” Mr. Poots said. 
“Don’t rush me, Make it beginning to- 
morrow night. I’ve got summat special 
on ma beat tonight.” 

That night, as Mr. Poots made his 
farewell tour over the long beat, he 
carried a package. When the great 
came bounding through thé darkness, 
he unwrapped the package, and took 


“4 | out chunks of liver. He flung them down 


the gaping, —— jaws. Then he 
looked at the dog and shook his head. 

. “Heavens knows, I like dogs,” he 
said. “Heavens knows tha saved ma life. 
Heavens knows tha’s made a hero o’ me. 
But Heavens knows—I still don’t like 
thee.” 

And he went away in the darkness. 


Reprinted from Collier's, by permission 
of are editors and of the author. 





Out-of-Date 


Bing: “What's the matter with your pat- 
ent leather shoes?” 
Bob: “I think the patent has expired.” 


quarters do. There’s Alf Rums-— 
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Hut-Sut on Rye 

Some of the Whelan drug stores have 
recently put in Phonettes, penny-in-the-slot 
juke boxes placed along the counter of the 
soda fountain at every third seat. A re- 
porter from The New Yorker magazine 
asked a Whelan soda-jerker how he liked 
the innovation, but the boy said, what with 
the clatter of dishes, he couldn’t hear the 
tunes. “I thought my life was going to take 
a musical turn,” he added disappointedly, 
“but it’s just the same old tuna.” | 


* 


Yes 
A New York girl we know went to Ben- 
nington, Vt., for the six-week course at the 
Bennington School of the Dance. Home 
again, she reported that, between pirou- 
ettes, she learned this: 
Mardon me, Padam 
I fool so feelish 
I’m under the affluence ot incohol 
Many thinkle peep I'm drunk, 
Do you? 


* 


All Balled Up 
Scotchman: “Well, caddy, are you good 
at finding lost balls?” 
C : “Yes, sir.” 
Scotchman: “Fine! Find me one so we 
can start the game.” 


* 


Labor-Saving Device 
Fiest Bride: “I've got my husband where 
he eats right out of my hand.” 
Second Bride: “Saves a lot of dish- 
washing, doesn’t it?” 


* 
Z-0-0-0-p! 
She: “It must be difficult for a mari with 


a moustache to eat soup.” 
He: “Yes, quite a strain.” 














Movie-Radio Guide 


“Sundae Driver!“ 


Good Ole Sarge 


The to eant lined up the draftees 
after a day of arillin i 4 ES 

“An se guys know anything about 
shorthand?” : 

Seven eager volunteers stepped forward. 


“O.K.,” grinned the sarge. “Report to the 
kitchen. Cookey says he’s short-handed on 
dish-washers.” 

Devil's Pi, Central H.8., Superior, Wis 
* 
Spell-hound 


Man: Long distance. I want to place a 
call to Damariscotta, Maine. 
How do you spell that, 


please? | 
Man: Lady, it I could spell it, I'd write. 
* 
Help Wanted 


Jimmy: Mother, may I have a nickel for 
the old man who is crying outside? 

Mother: Yes, Jimmy. But what is he 
crying about? 

Jimmy: He’s crying, “Balloons, five cents 
apiece. 


* 


In or Outer 


Grocer: “I want a boy to be partly in and 
outdoors.” 
Applicant for job: “What happens to him 
when the door slams shut?” 


* 


Flooey 
A fly and a flea were caught in a flue 
So what could they do? . 
Said the flea: “Let us fly!” 
Said the fly: “Let us flee!” 
So they flew through a flaw in the flue. 


* 


Tough Lot 
Sentimental Landlady (at dinner): 
“Isn't it sad that the poor little lamb must 
be sacrificed to feed us?” 
New Boarder (struggling with his 
piece): “Yes, it is tough. 


* 
Daffynitions 
Solo—the feeling you get after flunking a 


test. 
AGS 92 do when she says she'll 


get out and w; 


Fetter—how you get when you eat too 


much. 
Mesh—common way to fix potatoes. 


* 


Down on the Farm 
The doctor was examining a group of 
rural students. One boy was underweight. 
“Do you drink milk?” the doctor asked. 


“N lope.” oe 
“You live on a farm and don’t drink milk 
at allP” : 
“Nope,” replied the boy, “we ain’t hardly 
S. 


Yellow Jacket, Marianna, Fla. 
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HERE’S YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 


WIN CASH PRIZES! 


3100.00 


49 CASH PRIZES 
GIVEN AWAY 
in this Easy, Fascinating 


WORD CONTEST 


HLLUSTRATED BOOK 


F RE. TO EVERY ENTRANT 


Don’t miss this swell opportunity to win cash! Here’s 
a fascinating, fun-making, easy-to-do WORD CON- 
TEST that may pay you a BIG CASH PRIZE. 
Here’s All You Do. Send your name and address to 
“CONTEST,” Sanford Ink Company, Congress & 
Peoria Streets, Chicago, Illinois. You'll receive your 
copy of the simple, easy-to-follow rules and in addi- 
tion, you'll get your copy of this interesting FREE 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK. Then . . 

See how many commonly used, three-letter English 
words you can form from the letters in the sentence: 
“*Sanford’s—The pen tested ink for all fountain pens.’’ 
it’s as easy as that. So send your name and address 
now. This is your last chance to win one of these big 
cash prizes. Contest closes Nov. 22 ... so act now. 
Send your name and address on a penny postcard to 
“CONTEST,”’ Sanford Ink Company, Congress & 
Peoria Streets, Chicago, Illinois and get your copy of 
the easy rules and your big FREE Illustrated Book. 
But send your name and address now. See if vou can’t 
win one of these big CASH PRIZES 


SANFORDS 


wares INKS 


PENIT LINE—l5e 











-— HOBBIES! 
FUN WITH LEATHER 


By JOSEPH LEEMING Would you like to make 
yourself a fancy hand-tooled belt, or a decorated 
pocketbook? Take up leathercraft and have a lot of 
fun making all kinds of beautiful and useful things. 
Complete directions and easy-to-follow drawings and 
Patterns in this new book will teach you all the 
tricks of the trade. $2.00 


ADVENTURES WITH A 
MICROSCOPE 


By RICHARD HEADSTROM Did you ever examine 
a fly’s foot to see how it is able to walk upside down? 
Do you know how to find an amoeba? Do you know 
what chalk is made of? With your microscope and 
this book as a guide you can make many fascinat- 
ing studies, from analyzing food to experimenting 
in criminal detection. 142 drawings. $2.00 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 







































pins, rings and emblems fer 


classes and clubs. Attractive prices. 
Finest , gold plated, silver, etc. 






Witte Dept P, METAL ARTS CO., Ine., Rochester, W. V. 


BECOME A TYPEWRITER AGENT 

Write for details and circulars about 

our new portables. Cash sale only. 

ALL LANGUAGES TYPEWRITER 

CO. 119 W. 23 St., New York, N.Y. 

CHelsea 2-5350 

STAMPS 

PHILATOPICG MONTHLY FREE—Forty pages. includes 
a, FRE 























Stamp Encyclopedi FE Write EMPIRE STAMP. 
Dept. $B, Toronto, Canad ‘ 
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Your Entries 
May Be 
Exhibited in 
the Carnegie 


Galleries! 


This is your opportunity ~ 
to win National Recognition 











Your Work 
May Wina 
Valuable 
Award and 
Scholarship! 


The Famous Carnegie Museum and Art Gallery, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Goneeannes Awarps offer you the following big opportunities: 
1. A chance to have your art work displayed in one of 16 
Regional High School Art Exhibits to be held in 16°of the nation’s 
greatest department stores (see list of stores and cities at the bot- 
tom of this page); 2. A chance to have that same art work hung 
in the Fine Arts Galleries of the famous Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh; 3. A chance to win one of 3'5 scholarships to America’s 
leading art schools; 4. A chance to win a valuable cash award. 
Prizes in nearly all classifications are awarded in duplicate to: 
Group I, students who average five hours or less of art instruction 
per week; Group II, students who get more than five hours of 
art instruction per week. 

Don’t let this big chance slip by you. Start now to plan that 
advertising poster, oil painting, photograph, or whatever it is you 
plan to enter in Scho Awards this ‘spring. Remember that 
— entry must be sent to arrive in the hands of the jury not 
ater than March 25, 1942. ; 

And remember, too, that for the Regional Exhibits there are 
earlier deadlines. (Write Scholastic, 430 Kinnard Avenue, Day- 
ton, Ohio, for Scholastic Awards Rules Booklet. ) 


M. Grumbacher Oil Painting Awards—Prizes for paint- 


ings in oil. 


American Capen Company Awards—Prizes for pictorial 
work in water color, crayon, tempera, charcoal, payons, dry chalk 
painting or pastel. Also prizes for designs applied to textiles. 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc., Awards—Prizes for free-hand draw- 
ings in drawing inks. Two groups: colored and black. Also, prizes 
for five different projects in mechanical drawing. 


All-American Soap Box Derby Award — Chevrolet Mo- 
tors Division of General Motors offers special prizes to winners of 
one of the Hi Mechanical Drawing projects—designing a 
Soap Box Derby Racer. 


Sanford Ink Company Awards — Prizes. for work in the 
spatter ink technique. , 

American Pencil Company Awards — Prizes for pencil 
drawings. 

C. Howard Hunt Awards-—Prizes for work done with a ca 
Two groups: lettering and drawing. Also prizes for prints from 
linoleum blocks. 

Prints Awards—Prizes for woodcuts, wood engravings, litho- 
graphs, etchings, or drypoint prints. ; 

Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Awards — Prizes for related 
color and pattern designs of shirts, neckties, and handkerchiefs to 
ensemble. 

Costume ign Awards-—Prizes for four separate projects 
in designs for ” clothes. ; 

National Biscuit Company Awards — Prizes for physical 
fitness posters. < 
Bristol-Myers Awards—Prizes for best high school bulletin 
board posters stressing value and importante of good grooming. 
United Air Lines Awards — Prizes for best air travel posters. 
Weldon Roberts Awards—Prizes for best catalog covers. 


Strathmore Paper Com Awards — Croteety 
izes to winners Pagan pnp classifications work is 


on Strathmore Artist Papers or Boards. — 
a Awards-~Prizes for amateur_photc in- 


Photogr 
cluding these c ions: , artificial li 
luding re ro pe ghting pow 


by 

by Kalart Com ). Supplemen are offered in all of 
the photography fications oy A hae Corp. for pictures 
taken on Agta : 


Co-Sponsors of Regional Art Exhibits 
The — stores listed below, acting as Caer of Scholastic Awards, 
or 


will ho 


Albany, N. ¥. 

W. M. Wurrtney & Co. 
For Northeastern N. Y. State 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

J. N. Apam & Co. 
For Western N. Y. State 


Dayton, Ohio 
Tae Rixe-KuM.eEr Co, 
For Central Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 


OUNKERS 
For Central Iowa 


Chicago, Ilinois t 
Tre Hus, Henry C. Lytton Detroit, Michigan 
& Sons J. L. Hupson Co 
For Illinois, and Gary, Ind. For Michigan 
Cincinnati, Ohio Hartford, Conn. 
Joun Smuurro Co, SAGE-ALLEN 


For Southern Ohio 


d Regional Exhibits of High School Art 





k entered for’ thé “Awards, 


Indianapolis, Ind. __ 
Tre WM. H. Biock Co. 
For Indiana, except Gary 


5 New York, N. Y. 
R. H. Macy & Co., Ine. 
For Greater New York 


Lincoln, Nebraska . Newark, N. J. 
MirLer & PaINe .- L. BAMBERGER & Co. 
For Nebraska , For New Jersey 
Milwaukee, Wise. St. Louis, Mo 
Boston STorE Strix, Barr & FuLLEeR 
For Wisconsin For St. Louis and Eastern Missourt 
~ Minneapolis, Minn. N.Y. 
‘Tae Dayton CoMPANY E. W. ARDS & SON 


For Minnesota For North Central Neto York 








